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THE EARLY COURTENAYS IN ENGLAND. 

In all the Courtenay pedigrees to which we have 
been able to refer it is stated that Reginald de 
Courtenay came into England and obtained grants of 
lands in the reign of Henry II., and that by marry- 
ing Hawisia de Aincourt, daughter of the Lord of 
Aincourt by Matilda de Averinches, he became 
Lord of Okehampton. It is also stated that the 
first Reginald de Courtenay was accompanied to 
England by a son William de Courtenay, who 
married Matilda, daughter of Robert FitzRoy or 
FitzEdith (natural son of King Henry I.) by 
Matilda de Averinches, and therefore half-sister 
of Reginald’s second wife. It is, however, certain 
that this is not the true pedigree of the family, 
which may be clearly deduced from the Close Rolls 
and other records. 

Reginald de Courtenay I. a to be the first 
known ancestor of the Devon Courtenays who was 
settled in England. He obtained a grant of lands 
in Sutton,* co. Berks, from <a IT., which 
is witnessed by Bartholomew, Bishop of Exeter. 
Reginald contributed to the Exchequer, in respect 
of those lands, a sum of 37/. 10s. in 1161,¢ which 
was the date of Bishop Bartholomew's elevation 
to the see of Exeter, thus establishing the exact 


* * Hist. MSS, Comm. Rept.,’ ix., App., pt. ii. p. 405. 
t Pipe Roll, 7 Hen, I1.,Rot. 8, memb. 1 (vol, iv. p. 52), 


date of the grant, and subsequently he 50l. 
annually for these lands ry 162 Bad, He 
is said to have married, firstly, Matilda, sister of 
Guy de Donjon, and — first wife only he seems 
to have had issue. is second wife was (not 
Hawisia, bat her half-sister) Matilda, daughter of 
Robert FitzRoy (natural son of King Henry I. 
by Matilda de Averinches, whose great- 
father, Baldwin de Sapi, received a grant of the 
honour of Okehampton from the Conqueror. Of 
this lady we have obtained no records until her 
widowhood.t She was, however, in rebellion 
against King Jobn early in the thirteenth century, 
when the king presented Roger de Hamtone to 
chapel of Musbury, which should have been in her 
gift? In1213 she was, apparently, abroad in 
on 16 year she obtai 

rough the influence of the Papal Legate in Eng- 
land, letters of safe conduct ator her to 
return to England and petition for the ki 
favour.§ That her suit was eventually su 
is shown by the fact that on June 21, 1215, a writ 
issued directing the Constable of Wallingford to 
deliver seizin to her of the “villa” of Wottesdon 
and its appurtenances, which bad formed part of 
her dower,|| and which during her outlawry had 
been +. into the custody of Robert de Courte- 
nay II., her husband’s grandson,% the writs, in 
the latter case, being dated at Marlborough, May 16, 
1214, and addressed to the Sheriff of Buckingham 
and the Constable of Wallingford. Subsequently 
a writ, dated Nov. 2, 1217, issued to the Sheriff of 
Buckingham, directing him to deliver seizin of all 
lands and appurtenances in his jurisdiction which 
had been held by Matilda de Courtenay at the 
commencement of the Civil War in King John’s 
reign, and of which she had been disseized for her 
part therein, she having now returned to her due 
allegiance and service.** It appears that she died 
in or before 1224, for on Aug. 3 of that year a 
writ issued to the Sheriff of Buckingham directing 
him to deliver to Robert de Courtenay (II.) seizin 
of the manor of Wottesdon, with its appurtenances, 
which Matilda de Courtenay had held in dower 
after the death of Reginald de Courtenay, her late 
husband, grandfather of the said Robert, and of 
whom he is heir.t++ 

The death of Reginald de Courtenay I. is said to 
have occurred Sept. 27, 1192, and from the above 


* Pipe Roll, 7 Hen. IL., passim. 
t She held the manor of Okehampton, ras4 by 
inheritance from her mother (Rot. Fin., 12 Hen. IIL, 
memb, 9). the honour of the same name being in the 
hands of her half-sister Hawisia. 
t Rot. Litt. Pat., 6 John, memb. 10 dis. 
§ Jbid., 15 John, pt. i, memb. 7; ibid., 16 John, 
pt. i., memb. 12. 
Rot, Litt. Claus., 17 John, a i. memb. 31, 

Jbid., 16 John, pt. ii, memb. 1, fragment. 
** Ibid., 2 Hen. ILL, pt. ii, memb, 17. 
tt Ibid., 8 Hen, IIL, pt. ii, memb, 8. 
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reference, as well as an entry in ‘Testa de 
Nevill,’* he is AA, be the grandfather of 
Robert de Courtenay II., hereafter to be alluded 
to, and erroneously described as his son. One of 
inald de Courtenay I. was Robert 

Courtenay I., who succeeded to the manor of 
Sutton in the time of Richard I+ On Dec. 30, 
Alicia de Rameli, his wife, are 
e King’s Court with respect to 
certain lands in Emelton,} co. Cumberland, and 
he is shown to have held lands in Copeland, co. 


that his marriage had taken place before that date. 
sisters and heirs 


She had been previously married to Gilbert Pipard, 
who died in 1191, and inherited the baronies of 
Alredale and Copeland, with other lands, on the 
death of her brother. She evidently had no issue 
husband, and died in or before 1222, 
when William de Fortibus is summoned to explain 
his detention from the king of that moiety of her 
lands in Cumberland which belonged to the Crown 
as custodian of the daughters and heirs of 
Richard de Lucy, who were the heirs of those 
lands.** That she was the wife of Robert de Courte- 
nay 1. who inherited the manor of Sutton, is 

ved from the fact that in 1209, during the 
absence of her husband in foreign parts, she made 
an essoin of illness, with reference to a plea of land 
situate in Cumberland, she being at that time 
resident at Sutton, in Berkshire.tt There occur 
many pleadings with respect to the Rumeli in- 
heritance in which Robert and Alicia de Courtenay 
are mentioned,}{ but of these it is unnecessary to 
enter into particulars, Robert de Courtenay I. 
died about the year 1209, probably abroad, as 
is shown by the fact that when the essoin of illness 
above quoted was made, circa May 9, 1209, he 
was su to be living, while in the same year 
his widow accounts for 500/. and ten palfreys and 


* Testa,’ vol. i. f. 560, p. 128d. 
pF Roll, 3 Ric, I., Berks; Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage,’ 


t Feet of Fine-,7 Ric, I. 

§ Pipe Roll, 7 Ric. L., Rot, 16. 

| Duchy of Lanc. Chart., Box B. No. 164; Rot. 
Fin., 1 John, memb. 9; Pipe Roll, 3 John, Rot, 17 
dorso; Coram , 7-8 Hen. III., No, 17, memb. 22 
dorso (‘ Cal, Doc. Scot.,’ passim). 

© Coram Rege Roll, 7-8 Hen. III., No. 17, memb. 22 
dorso (‘ Cal, Doc, Scot,’). 

** Ibid. 

tt Ibid., No. 41, memb, 4 dorso (‘ Cal. Doc. Seot.’). 

t Rot, Fin.,1 John, memb. 9; Pipe Roll, 2 John, 

Rot. 17 dorso ; ibid., 3 John, Rot, 17 dorso ; ilid., 6 
John, Rot. 11 dorso. 


ten fillies to have her heritage as she held it the 
day of her marriage to Robert, and to have her 
reasonable dower as well from Robert’s land as 
from thatof Gilbert Pipard, her former husband, and 
not be compelled to marry.* It would appear 
that he had no issue. 

Though nowhere stated in direct terms, it is 
evident that Reginald de Courtenay I. was fa’ 
of Reginald de Courtenay II., who married Hawisia 
de Aincourt. The latter is mentioned in a Bull 
of Pope Alexander III., written in 1178, which 
grants licence to Sir Reginald de Courtenay and to 
his wife Hawisia, and to their heirs to have a free 
chapel at Okehampton,+ thus proving Reginald to 
have been the name of Hawisia’s husband. She 
was only daughter of “ the Lord of Aincourt ” by 
Matilda de Averinches, who by her second hus- 
band was mother of the wife of Reginald de Courte- 
nay I., so that, the father and son married half- 
sisters, coheiresses of their mother, the Lady of 
Okehampton. In the year 1201 Hawisia de Courte- 
nay paid forty marks for permission to cross the 
seas (when she is stated to have held eighteen 
knights’ fees in capite of the kingt), where perha 
her husband was residing. She appears sho 
afterwards to have become a widow, for before 
Michaelmas, 1205, she fined to the king to have 
livery of the honour of Okehampton with its appur- 
tenances, and the services of the knights of the said 
honour,§ and she also held lands in Musbury, 
Wimple, Kenn, Alphington, and Winkleigh, in the 
county of Devon,|| and certain lands in Somerset. 
She died about the year 1219, and on Aug. 14 of 
that year the Sheriff of Devon was directed to take 
possession of her lands on behalf of the king until 
otherwise ordered. On Oct. 29 of the following 
year another writ issued, directing that the lands 
of Hawisia de Courtenay should be delivered to 
Robert de Courtenay II., her son and heir,** thus 
at once poms that Reginald de Courtenay IE. 
was his father. A writ of 1224, already referred 
to, proves that this Robert de Courtenay II. was 
the grandson and heir of the first i de 
Courtenay, thus proving the two Reginalds to have 
been father and son. In 1209 he paid a fine to 
the king of 400 marks and two great horses for the 
manor of Sutton, in which he succeeded his unclett 
Robert de Courtenay I., though, according to Dug- 
dale, the heirs of William de Courtenay, elder 
brother of Robert de Courtenay I. should have 
inherited this pro . It is probable that 
Dugdale wrote “ William” for “ Reginald,” as 


* Pipe Roll, 11 John, Rot. 8 dorso, ‘Calend. Doo, 
Scot.,’ 458, p. 77. 
+ ‘ Rept. His. MSS, Comm..,’ ix., App., pt. ii, p. 406. 
¢ Rot. de Obl., 2 John, memb. 2. 
§ Rot. Fin., 7 John, pt. i. memb, 16. 
|| * Testa de Nevill,’ vol. i, f, 487, p. 196b. 
Rot. Fin., 3 Hen, III., memb. e 
** Jbid., 4 Hen. IIT., memb. 9. 
tt Pipe Roll, 11 John, Berks, Dugdale, i. 366. 
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Cumberland, in the same year,$ which were part 
i - inheritance of Alicia de Rameli, thus proving 
of William, called the “‘ Boy of Egremont,” and | 
daughters by Alicia de Rumeli of William od 
Duncan,|| which Duncan was a first cousin of the | 
blood to William the Lion, King of Scotland. 
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Robert II. is proved to have been the heir of | 


Reginald de Courtenay I., his grandfather, and 
Dugdale supposed him to be identical with Robert I. 
The whole of Dugdale’s account of these early 
erations is inaccurate. In 1213 Robert de 
Gaeeee II. made a settlement with the king 
with respect to his fine for the manor of Sutton 
and for his marriage with Mary, daughter of the 
Earl of Devon, called Comes de Insula.* He died 
in 1242, in which year his son John did homage 
for his late father’s lands.t The following gives 
the pedigree in tabular form :— 
Matilda de Donjon==Reginald I,—Matilda, da, of 
R. Fitz Roy, s.p. 


Reginald I1.==Hawisia de Robelt I=Alicia de 
| Aincourt. Romeli, s.p. 


Robert II.=<:Mary de Redvers. 
The only point in this table unproved from original 
records is the first marriage of Reginald de Courte- 
aay I. James Dattas. 
Hewyry Georck Porter. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COLERIDGE, 
(Continued from p. 403.) 


1808. 

To the Edinburgh Review of July, 1808 (then 
under the editorship of Jeffrey), S. T. C. contri- 
buted an article (never reprinted) on Clarkson’s 
* History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade.’ 
This was his sole contribution to the Edinburgh 
Review, and he appears to have received twenty 
guineas for it. The article, before its publication, 
underwent some alteration (not very acceptable to 
its author) at the hands of the editor of the 


1812. 

Omniana, or Hore otiosiores, By Robert Southey. 
2vols,12mo, London, 1812. 

With extensive contributions (consisting of prose 
maxims and short essays) by 8. T. C., the author- 
ship of which is distinguished, in the contents, by 
mark or asterisk. 

. A Tragedy. In Five Acts. By S. T. Cole- 
. London: Printed for W. Pople, 6, Chancery 
Lane. 1813, 8vo, pp. xii, 72. 

The prologue was written by Charles Lamb, and 
the epilogue by Coleridge himself; the latter was 
not published with the play, but has been rescued 
from a newspaper of the time.t The author's 


* Rot. Fin,, 15 John, pt, i. memb. 2. 


+ Ibid., 27 Hen, IIL; memb. 8. 

It was first reprinted in Mr. Pearson's edition of 
Osorio’ in 1873, and afterwards in the third volume of 
Mr. Pickering’s four-vo'ume edition of Coleridge in 1877. 


preface to the first edition contains a lo’ 

omitted in the later editions. A ootend and third third 
edition, somewhat modified (Svo. pp. x, 78), were 
issued by the same publisher in the same year. 
After that there was no reprint of the play for 
fifteen years, when it was included in William 
Pickering’s collected edition of 1828, and in all 
subsequent editions of Coleridge's ‘ Dramatic 
Works.’ 

This tragedy (produced at Drury Lane in 1813 
with some success, under the auspices of Lord 
Byron, then one of the committee of 
ment) was remodelled from ‘ Osorio,’ written in 
1797, when it was offered to and rejected by 
Sheridan. A fair amowe of the original 
‘Osorio’ (not in the author's autograph, but in 
that of a professional copyist) was pu’ in 
1873, and published in the same year, by Mr. 
John Pearson, of York Street, Covent Garden, 
with an introduction, copious annotations, and an 
appendix, supplied by the editor of ‘ Tennysoniana.’ 
It was found to contain, at the opening of the 
fourth act, the lines ridiculed by Sheridan, which 
Coleridge had, not very ingenuously, repudiated or 
disavowed in the pre to ‘Remorse,’ Two 
short specimens of ‘Osorio’ were printed in 1798- 
1805, in the successive editions of ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads’; and the original preface intended to 
appear with it, had it been acted and published at 
the time of its composition, was preserved by Mr. 
Clement Carlyon (who had obtained the manu- 
script from Coleridge when a fellow-student in 
Germany in 1799), in the first volume of his 
‘ Recollections of Early and Late Years,’ published, 
after Coleridge’s death, in 1836. ‘Remorse’ was 
acted apparently at Calne and Devizes, in the 
summer of 1815, by a travelling theatrical com- 
pany; but after that date there is no record of its 
production on the stage, either in London or in 
the provinces. In 1884, however, a Mr. Philip 
Beck gave a reading or recitation of the tragedy 
in London. 


1816, 

1. Christabel; Kubla Khan: a Vision; The Pains of 
Sleep. By 8. T. Coleridge, Esq. London, John Murray. 
8vo, pp. vii, 64. 1816. 

The first and second of ‘ Christabel’ (which 
was never finished by the author, but remains a 
fragment) were written tively in 1797 and 
1800, and handed about in manuscript, among a 
small band of friends and admirers, for fifteen 
years or more before publication. Murray appears 
dation ; it passed rapi seve’ 
which underwent some slight verbal alteration, ¢.g., 
a couplet that originally stood,— 

Sir Leoline, the Baron, which 

Hath a toothlees mastiff bitcb, 
was afterwards changed to— 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch, 
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which Charles Lamb playfully suggested might as 
appropriately read :— 


Gir Leoline, the Baron roun!. 

Hath a toothless mastiff hound. 
In a review of ‘Christabel’ in the Examiner 
(written bly by William Hazlitt), a suppressed 


or cancelled line, of much importance to the sense, 
and rhyming with a previous line which, in the 
published version, is left unrhymed, is supplied, in 
the following passage :— 

Behold her bosom and half her side, 

Hideous, deform'd, and pale of hue,— 

A sight to of, not to tell— 

And she is to sleep by Christabe). 
The italicized line (left in the published version to 
the imagination, or hinted rather than expressed) 
had evidently appeared in the manuscript copy 
that had fallen in the writer's way.* These manu- 
script copies, gradually multiplied by enthusiastic 
friends, doubtless offered a considerable number of 
verbal differences and various readings. Mr. 
Payne Collier, in the preface to his ‘ Notes of Cole- 
ridge’s Lectures on Shakespeare,’ also supplied a 
few su lines, not of equal importance, but 
of indubitable authenticity, as they were derived 
from a manuscript copy of the poem in the hand- 
writing of Sarah Stoddart (afterwards the wife of 
Hazlitt), which had come into Mr. Collier’s posses- 
sion, and which, through the courtesy of the pur- 
chaser, I had an opportunity of inspecting. It 
did not contain the line given in the Examiner ; 
but Hazlitt probably possessed an independent 
copy, and Sarah Stoddart’s copy (which happened 

ve been rved) was made long before she 

became his wife. Charles Lamb also possessed an 
imperfect copy, which, in one of his published 
letters, he begs Coleridge to complete. De Quincey 
doubtless a like treasure, and probably 
Wordsw and Southey, and some half-score of 
other persons ; though the majority of such tran- 
scripts would presumably be destroyed after the 
publication of the poem. 

2. The Statesman’s Manual; or, the Bible the Best 
Guide to Political Skill and Fo t. A Lay Sermon 
on the Distresses of the Country, addressed to the Middle 
and Higher Orders. By 8. T. Coleridge. London, Gale 
& Penner, 1816. 8vo. pp. 1-65, and Appendix, i-xlvii 
(generally known as “ the first Lay Sermon"). 


1817. 

1, Zapolya. A Christmas Tale (in Two Parte), By 
8. T. Coleridge, Esq. London: Printed for Rest Fenner, 
Paternoster Row, 1817. 8vo. pp. iv, 128. 

In spite of its dramatic form, this piece never 
appeared on the stage, though written originally 
with that view. 

2. Israel's Lament. A Hebrew Dirge chaunted in the 
Great Synagogue, St. James’s Place, Aldgate, on the Day 
of the Funeral of her Royal Highness the Princess Char- 


* Unfortunately this discov 


was made too late for 


the editor to avail himself of it in Mr. Pickering’s four- 
volume Coleridge. 


lotte. rong Hurwitz, Master of the Hebrew Aca- 
demy, Highgate. With a translation by S. T. Coleridge, 
Esq. London : Printed by H. Barnett, 2, St. James's 
Place, Aldgate, and sold by T. Boosey, 4, Old Broad 
Street, 1817. 8vo, Thin pamphlet, Hebrew and Eng- 
lish text vis-a-vis, 

Reprinted for the first time in the one-volume 
edition of Coleridge’s ‘ Poetical Works’ edited by 
Derwent and Sara Coleridge (Edward Moxon, 
1852). There is another Hebrew dirge, ‘The 
Tears of a Grateful People’ (1820), on the death of 
George IIL, by Hyman Hurwitz, of which the 
English version (though not bearing his name as ‘n 
the former case) has, with some show of likelihood, 
both of external and of internal evidence, been 
attributed to the hand of Coleridge (see a letter of 
Mr. W. B. Scott in the Atheneum). There exists 
in the British Museum Library an English version 
of this later dirge by another hand, not that of 
Coleridge. The earlier pamphlet of 1817, bearing 
Coleridge’s name on the title-page, is of the utmost 
rarity. I bought a copy at a dingy old bookstall in 
Gray’s Inn Lane, for a few pence, in 1876 ; and 
the late Mr. B. M. Pickering gave me five guineas 
for it. Hyman Horwitz was the author of several 
Hebrew books, grammars, &c.). He resided at 
Highgate during the earlier years of Coleridge's 
residence with the Gilmans, and S. T. 0. studied 
Hebrew under his auspices and guidance. He 
appears to have been a remarkable and superior 
man in his way, worthy probably of some record 
and remembrance even from the hand of so dis- 
tinguished a person as his illustrious friend and 
neighbour, and his name, if I mistake not, is men- 
tioned with respect and praise in one of Coleridge’s 
later prose works. 

8. Sibylline Leaves: a Collection of Poems. By 8. T. 
Coleridge, Esq. London: Rest Fenner, 23, Paternoster 
Row. 1817. 8vo. pp. xii, 308. 

Contains ‘ The Ancient Mariner’ (acknowledged 
for the first time), a copious selection from the 
juvenile poems of 1796 and 1797, and some later 
uncollected poems, reprinted, with omissions and 
alterations, from the Morning Post. 

4. Second Lay Sermon. By 8S, T. Coleridge, London, 
Curtis & Fenner. 8vo, 1817. 

5. Biograpbia Literaria: or Biographical Sketches of 
my Literary Life and Opinions. By 8. T. Coleridge, 
Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 296, ef circa 250, London, 
Curtis & Fenner, 1817. 

The only edition published in the author's life- 
time. The posthumous edition, in two volumes, 
annotated in part by the author’s nephew and son- 
in-law, Henry Nelson Coleridge, finished after his 
death, in 1843, by his widow, the poet's only 
daughter, Sara Coleridge, and published by William 
Pickering in 1847, is more in request than the 
original edition, which it followed after the long 
interval of thirty years. 

1818. 

The Friend. A New Edition, in Three Volumes. 8vo. 

1818. (Remodelled from the privately printed subscrip- 
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tion edition of 1809-1810, with additional matter, form- 
ing a third volume.) 

Mr. Rest Fenner, the publisher of the last- 
named works, failing in business, the author de- 
rived but slight pecuniary benefit from their pub- 
lication. 

Blank-verse lines addressed to Matilda Betham, “ from 
a stranger,” Keswick, September 9, 1802, unknown to the 
editor of Mr. Pickering’s four-volume edition when it 
was issued in 1877. These lines appear in a privately 
printed autobiographical sketch of Matilda Betham, of 
which a copy is preserved in a volume of the Forster 

phlets at South Kensington. The poem was quoted 
tn extenso in the letter from Mr. Dykes Campbell com- 
municating his discovery of it to the Atheneum, March 
15, 1890, and appears in his one-volume edition of Cole- 
ridge's ‘Poetical Works,’ pp. 167, 168. 

in Method,—Prose article contributed to the ‘ Ency- 
clopzedia Metropolitana’ (1817-18), and afterwards re- 
printed as a small separate volume. 

Julia.—A juvenile exercise in verse (one of the earliest 
known poetical productions of 8. T. C.), written at 
Christ’s Hospital in 1789. Printed in Trollope’s ‘ His- 

of Christ’s Hospital,’ 1834, London, 4to., p. 191, 

reprinted in Coleridge's ‘ Literary Remains ’ (1836), 
and in Pickering’s 1877 edition of his ‘ Poetical Works. 
Ricwarp Herne 


(To be continued.) 


Tt is an error to state that any Latin poem by 
8. T. Coleridge ever appeared in ‘Carmina Quadra- 

imalia.’ In the second volume of that book, 
published at Oxford in 1748, is a poem on the 
composition of a kiss, ‘An omne Corpus com- 
ponatur ? Aff,” which is frequently printed in the 
notes on Coleridge’s poems. These were exercises 
in Latin elegiac verse written by B.A. students of 
Christ Church on determining in the Lent term 
subsequent to graduation. 

In 1792 8. T. Coleridge, of Jesus College, was 
Browne’s Medalist for the Greek ode in Sapphic 
metre, in itself a proof of high attainments in 
Greek scholarship. An appended note in the Cam- 
bridge University Calendar calls him “the cele- 
brated poet.” Perhaps the ode may be preserved 
amongst Cambridge archives. 

Under date 1795 (p. 361) it is stated that the 
youngest sister of Miss Brunton, the actress, was 
afterwards Countess of Craven. This is an error, 
for Louisa Brunton herself was married to the Earl 
of Craven, becoming one of the many ennobled 
actrésses, She died in 1860, at the age of seventy- 


eight. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Tae Carsunciz.—In Gibbon’s ‘ De- | 
cline.and Fall,’ chap. xi., and under the date a.p. | 


532, reference is made to the country that produces 
“the luminous carbuncle.” 

Sir Thomas Browne is disposed to class this | 
property of luminosity among vulgar errors. He | 
says 

“Whether a carbuncle (which ie esteemed the best | 
and biggest of rubies) doth flame in the dark, or p=} 


like a coal in the night, generally agreed on by 
common believers, is very much questioned by many. By 
Milius, who accounts it a vulgar error; by the learned 
Boétius, who could not find it verified in that famous 
one of Rodolphus, which was as big as an egg, and 
esteemed the best in Europe. Wherefore, although we 
dispute not the possibility (and the like is said to have 
been observed in some diamonds), yet, whether herein 
there be not too high an apprehension, and above its 
natural radiancy, is not without just doubt; however it 
be granted, a very splendid gem, and whose = 
(? sparkle] may somewhat resemble the glances of fire, 
and metaphorically deserve that name.” 

An ancient Hindu poem compares the Infinite 
Being to 
“the clear crystal, which receives into itself all the 
colours, and emits them again, yet its tra: rency or 
purity is not thereby injured or impaired...... e is like 
the diamond, which absorbs the light surrounding it, 
and glows in the dark from the emanation thereof.” 

The ancients attributed many valuable pro- 
perties to gems and a stones. These 
properties were believed in until comparatively 
recent times, and still are credited in Eastern 
nations. In the ‘Arabian Nights’ frequent refer- 
ence is made to them, as in the subterranean 
garden where Aladdin gathered jewels as the 
resplendent fruit of living trees. In the one 
days of the Moors in Spain we read that “so f 
were the Moorish women of gay colours and the 
lustre of chrysolites, hyacinths, emeralds, and 
sapphires, that it was aera said that the 
interior of any public building in which they were 
permitted to appear looked like a flower-meadow 
in the spring besprinkled with rain.” In modern 
fiction Wilkie Collins represents his moonstone as 
a self-luminous gem. 

But to return to the carbuncle. The stone 
named as carbuncle in the breastplate of the high 
priest (Exodus xxviii. 17) is in the original ex- 
pressed by a word signifying flashing, and a similar 
reference to the stone in Isaiah liv. 12 is in a word 
equivalent to glowing of fire. Some classical 
authors refer to the stone as lychnis or “‘ lamp- 
stone,” and dv@paé, or ‘live coal.” 

According to mineralogists, the garnet is the 
carbuncle of the ancients. Pliny describes 
vessels of a dingy colour made of what he 
carbuncle, but which were probably garnets. In 
Pegu and Ceylon the so-called carbuncle occurs in 
masses from which cups of one and a half or two 
inches in diameter are cut. The smaller and more 


_ transparent specimens are cut and polished for 


rings and brooches, and metallic foil at the base 
enhances their sparkling reflections. 

In conclusion, there is no evidence that gems 
and precious stones are ever self-laminous. Under 
the influence of an electric current in a vacuam 
tube some specimens become luminous. Two 
smooth quartz pebbles, rubbed together with 
strong friction, produce electric sparks visible in 
the dark, accompanied by an odour which is pro- 
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bably due to ozone. A lump of white sugar or a stick 
of sealing-wax, snapped asunder in the dark, pro- 
duces a visible spark. Some salts in crystallizing 

0! , while some mineral compounds 
derived from lime, such as sulphide of aiden, 
absorb light, and give it out in the dark, as in the 
case of the so-called “ luminous paint.” These are 
variations of older forms known as solar phosphori, 
so named from their property of shining in the dark 
after having been exposed to the sun; this ex- 
posure is known as insolation. 

Amorphous bodies in passing into the crystalline 
state often give out light, as in the case of 
arsenious acid; also in that of benzoic acid in 
passing from the vaporous into the crystalline form. 
A solution of sulphate of potash, cream of tartar, 
and a little common salt, that has been fused at a 

temperature, boiled and filtered, gives off 
flashes of light for several hours during the cooling, 
and the crystals when removed from the solution 
still shine, and continue to do so for days after- 
wards. Cases of this sort might be oully multi- 
plied, but I must conclude with one remark on the 
action of a moderate heat on some mineral bodies. 
If, for example, fragments of fluor spar be placed 
on a metallic plate, heated far below redness, they 
become luminous in the dark. Electricity and 
heat are the two forces which render bodies lumin- 
ous, while molecular arrangements and rearrange- 
ments, phosphorescence, fluorescence, &c., lend 
their aid. C. Tomutnson. 

Highate, N. 


Cottect ror tHe Fourth Sunpay AFTER 
Easter.—Surprise has been expressed that the 
revisers of 1661 should have altered the old words 
of the invocation with which this collect begins 
from “who dost make the minds of all faithful 
men to be of one will” to new words of marked 
difference. I would suggest that they were 
courtiers as well as revisers, 

In the previous year many reverential addresses 
had been made to His Sacred Majesty Charles II. 
on his happy return. In one of them—which, 

ng the composition of a divine of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, may be considered a fair sample 
of such addresses—the pious declaration, 

We finde that title never was more true 

* Kings are God's image’ then it is in you, 
is followed thus :— 

And as when Man ate the forbidden fruit, 

God sent an Angel for to keep him out 

Of Eden ; so your Majesty has done, 

Setting a flaming proclamation 

To keep back vice from making its resort 

Unto the Paradise of your bleseed Court. 


Vice laughs at proclamations. The 


tion flamed. But what was going on behind the 
ey weedy And what of him who had set 
t? If the spirit, indeed, was willing in any sense 


in which it was desirable that all faithful men 
should be of one will, there could be no doubt 
that the flesh was weak, and in such circumstance 
it does not seem surprising that courteous revisers 
should have transferred the responsibility to that 
higher Power who, as be expressed it, “alone 
canst order the unruly wills and affections of sin- 
ful men.” Soothing as the words of the beautiful 
prayers have been, as Macaulay has said, to suc- 
cessive generations of Christians, it may be doubted 
if any of them have had a more soothing effect, 
wherever their use has obtained, than those in- 
serted by the revisers of 1661 in the collect for the 
fourth Sunday after Easter. KItuicrew. 


A Frac to Summon To Onurca.—The follow- 
ing clipping, which I cut from the Hartford Courant 
about a year ago, is of sufficient interest, I think, 
to find place in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“In the rooms of the Connecticut Historical Society 
is exhibited a piece of a bell showing the date of casting, 
1729. This fragment, which is in two parte, isa portion 
of the bell which formerly hung for more than a century 
in the old Centre Church. The old bell having broken 
in 1725, the society, on Dec, 19, 1726, voted ‘that Mr, 
John Edwards, at the charge of the Society, purchase 
Some Suitable Red bunting for a flagg to be Set on the 
State House to direct for meeting upon the publick 
Worship of God,’ The old bell was sent to England at 
the expense of both the firat and second societies, where 
it was recast in 1729, and continued in use here from 
that time until 1841, when it broke, and a new bell was 


ordered.” 
A. M. Hanpy. 


Cuartes Marret.—The following paragraph 
appeared in the Daily News, April 23 :— 

“ Another historical tradition is being questioned. 
Everybody who knows anything at all of French history 
is aware that the son and successor of Pépin d’Héristal 
is always represented as having been nicknamed Charles 
Martel because he was a ‘martel’ to the Saracens, just 
as our own Edward I. was called the Malleus Scotorum 
on account of his victories over the Scotch. The Jnter- 
médiaire, or French Notes and Queries, has now brought 
to light an ancient document in which it is alleged that 
Pépin bad but one son, ‘Charles Marcel.’ Marcel, which 
isa common Christian name in France, was corrupted 
into Martel, it is suggested, by some scribe, and the error 
bas been repeated for many hundreds of years,” 

Dr. Brewer, in the new edition of his ‘ Diction- 
ary of Phrase and Fable,’ says that Charles 
“ knocked down the foe, and crushed them beneath 
his axe, as & martel or hammer crushes what it 
strikes. F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


Wittiam Donpan.—Limited knowledge is fre- 
quently uctive of dogmatic assertion. A little 
learning is, no doubt, dangerous enough, but there 
is no measuring of the outcome that rests on the 
possession of no erudition at all. What shall be 
said of such a deliverance as that of a critic of 
Dunbar in the Literary World of April 26? This 
appalling authority, after pointing out that Sir 
Walter t did not know what he was talking of 


‘ 
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when he commended Dunbar’s 8, to 
settle the matter finally in tome 

“He (Dunbar, to wit] barped upon a limited number 
of ideas and seldom had anything of striking originality 
to say about these. A melancholy crooning, not utterly 
despondent, but strongly contrasted with the splendid 
courage, intense vitality, and burning passion of Burns, 
is his ruling note, his central cadence.” —P, 386, 

Now as a contribution to ‘‘ smart” literature 
this is admirable ; there is a crisp modernity in 
the point of view that must straightway invite the 
attention of the writer’s following, and there is a 
decisive finality in his deliverance which should 
leave no room for cross- questioning. Unfor- 
tunately, as criticism the performance is naught. 
The reviewer, apparently, has never read Dun- 
bar’s poems, or if he has, he has entirely missed 
the purport of the best of them. The inevitable 
question remains, Why should ignorance be sent 
broadcast into the country as authoritative wisdom? 
It is fortunate for some literary critics that it is not 
fashionable at present to read standard authors. 


Tuomas Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Cuitp Marriaces.—Randolph Lynne sells, in 
1541-2, the wardship and marriage of Margaret 
Lynne, his daughter, aged eight; she is to be 
delivered to Harry Digby before she attains the 
age of fourteen, and is also to be married before 
that age, if consenting and the law permit. She 
was so married, but she alleged compulsion, so was 
divorced ; but she married three times afterwards, 
so had in all four husbands. This is reported of 
Tickencote, Rutlandshire, involving the succession 
to a considerable estate. A. Haut, 


Queries, 


We must req correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Exry.—As I have been for years engaged in 
compiling a ‘Liber Eliensis’ and continuing 
Bentham up to date, any notes of particulars con- 
cerning this city will be most acceptable, and may 
to me direct. K. H. Smits. 


Jonny Sintram, crrca 1400-50.—Can any of 
= readers give me information regarding John 
tram, or Sinttram, who, according to a book 
ssion, was in 1412 a 


written by him in m 
n 1416 he was “ Lector” at 


student at Oxford ? 


Halle. In 1420 a second volume which I possess, 
‘Sermons de Sanctis,’ was indexed by him “in 
Columbaria.” In 1424 he read a dispensation 
over a Canon ‘‘ Von Wechner,” appointed to the 
highest church in Wurtzburg. I understand that 
there is a volume of sermons in the British 


Museum written by John Sintram, in which it is 
recorded that in 1444 he gave sixty volumes to 
the library at Wurtzburg; and in this MS. he 
a to be called ‘‘ John the modern Apostle.” 
o was this John Sintram; and what do the 
words “in Columbaria” refer to ? 
J. M. Howr. 
Bellevue, The Holmwood, Dorking. 


Mitton’s ‘ ParapisE Lost.’—Can any of your 
readers give me information as to the existence of 
the so-called fifth and sixth title-pages of the first 
edition of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ as described in Bohn’s 
edition of Lowndes, 1869? While this description 
has been copied by several bibliographers, I have 
yet to find any one who has actually seen the 
variations described, and am deeply interested 
in determining their existence. I should also be 
obliged if any reader could point out to me where 
a complete list of all works written or edited by 
Milton could be found; and should be glad to 
open a correspondence with any collector inter- 
ested in this subject, such lists as I have had 
access to having proved to be quite incomplete. 

M. C. Lerrerts. 

34, East 65th Street, New York, 


MS. History or Mary, Queen or Scors.— 
I read not long since in some bibliographical work 
(possibly Fry’s) that at the sale of Pepys’s library, 
in 1708, I think, a curious history of this queen’s 
life in MS. was sold. Is it known who was the 
purchaser, or what has become of it? Does a 
catalogue of the sale of this library exist? Has 
the MS. in question ever been published ? 

MELVILLE. 


Tue Rorat Aynz.—Was there ever a ship of 
this name in the Royal Navy; and, if so, when 
was she built? I have met with the “ Royal Ann” 
in parish books as (apparently) a public - house 
sign. A. E. K. 


Tower Lions. (See 8S. vii. 145, 237.)— 
What are the earliest records of lions sent to Eng- 
land? Do any date prior to those said to have 
been kept by Henry I. at Woodstock? (Cf. Will. of 
Malmesbury, 638.) In the fourteenth century 
they seem to have been not uncommon presents 
made by one European monarch to another. In 
case the subject may interest others, permit me to 
record some notices of their importation and 
captivity in Southern Europe. I am the more 
reminded of it here in Salerno, where the Suabian 
flourished his “king of beasts” before the Guelfic 
Angevin fought under the same badge for Florence. 
Feeble and formal as they usually are, the figures 
of lions that support the columns of so many 
famous Pisan and Apulian pulpits not unfre- 
quently exhibit sufficient traces of having been 
studied from (memory, at least, of) living animals. 
Niccolo Pisano and his associates may well have 
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seen captive lions while working for Frederick II.,| if so, whether the 1868 title belongs to them ; 


who is known to have brought them with him 
from the East.* The crusading Angevins, who 
imitated their great predecessors in so much 
(especially with regard to the patronage of learn- 
ing), kept lions at Naples,+ and early in the four- 
teenth century seem to have despatched several to 
France. In 1334 King Robert sends a lion to 
Pope John XXII. at Avignon. Two years later 
he likewise sends a lioness and a ‘‘ Babuino,” to 
his cousin of France. Within a short time of this 
we hear of his kinsman, Walter de Brienne, Duke 
of Athens, proposing to terrorize rioters at Florence 
by letting loose the town lions among them. For 
as an emblem of her “independence” Florence 
kept a lion, “‘caged.” It is probable her lions 
likewise came from Naples. I am not aware of 
earlier captive lions in her history than those of 
1291 and 1295 (Cf. Provvisioni, v. 99, viii. 140). 
Matteo Villani relates that he happened to be 

mt at the birth of lion cubs I which must have 

m an occasion for considerable rejoicings ; for 
the death of a lion was considered inauspicious to 
the — (Cf. M. Villani, iii. 90, v. 68 ; also 
Giov. Villani, x. 185, xi. 66). The ‘Uomo 
brutto” who looked after them was compelled to 
wear beard and mustachios. 

The term “leopard” at that period often 
designated the cheetab. The “leopards” used 
by Frederick II., and mentioned in his ‘Treatise 
on Haunting,’§ and those used by Filippo Maria 
Visconti were doubtless of this species. Possibly 
80, also, was the one purchased at Florence, in 
November, 1291, from one Bindo da Lucca, and 
doubtless transferred to the “ Magister Leopard- 
oram.” Sr. Crarr Bappetey. 

Salerno. 


[See 1* S, i. 42; 4% ii. 73; S, ix. 29, 113.) 


Barnoxs O’Neitt.—Can any reader give me 
information about the Barons O'Neill? I see 
that the title, according to Whitaker, appears to 
have been created in 1868; but I want to know 
about the same title existing before that date. 
Was there a re-creation in 1868 ; or did it pass to a 
younger branch? There was a Lord O'Neill in 
acobite times (1745), and some one of that title 
is mentioned in a life of R. Brinsley Sheridan, 
more than once. Who was he? I am very 
anxious for any information as to the family, 
Game as regards (1) any other titles borne 

them, when bestowed, and if extinct or not ; 
(2) if there is any other branch of the family, and, 


* The emperor's father, Henry VI., kept a collection 
—_ avimals at Palermo, Otto. de San Blasio, anno 
¢ Salary paid to Perrotto de Anaut, Keeper of the 
Lions, Angionii, 211 f., 119 t., 1316, - 
July 25, 1331, 
o rum, canum, Lincas, Furectos, et alia 
plura.”—* De Arte Venandi cum Avibus,’ 


(3) their genealogy, any and all details as to this ; 
or as to where such details can best be found 
Especially as to the families into which the O'Neill 
daughters married between 1700 and 1800. I 
heard some time ago, on good —— that the 
resent holder of the title was not the direct heir, 
ut that some break or confusion, at the time of 
the ’45, had occurred, and the rightful descendant 
was not known. I want to know the rights of 
the matter, so as to trace out one or two 
clues which I possess. E. H, T. 


Mowyorer.— Where was Jean Baptiste Monoyer 
buried? He died 1699, and was buried in London ; 
but where? LosTWITHIEL. 


R. Davy, Artists’ Ootourman.—For what 
length of time and up to what date did Mr. R. 
Davy remain in business as artists’ colourman at 
83, Newman Street, London ? A. W. 


Latix Morro.—In the will of John Haynes, of 
Marylebone, dated Jan. 1, 1605, the testator 
bequeaths “ to his cousin Sara Bigge a hoope ring 
of gold, with these words engraven within it: 
‘Pari fugo dulcis tractus.’” Can any one explain 
the meaning of the motto? Ought fugo to be 
jugo? C. R. Hates. 


Tae Vicrorta Cross.—How many women 
have received this coveted honour; and who are 
they besides Mrs. Grimwood ? J. B.S. 

[We doubt whether Mrs. Grimwood or any woman 
has received this special decoration. } 


Tomas Harter, Lorp Maror.—Near 4 
gate, on the North Foreland, is a tower with 
following inscription :— 

“This tower was built to the honour of Thomas 
Pl Lord Mayor of London, in the year of our Lord 


Justum ac tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Mente quatit solida,”’ 
The tower was, no doubt, erected by Lord Holland. 
What courageous action on the part of the Lord 
Mayor in resisting the popular will earned him this 
testimonial? Lord Holland’s sympathies might 
be expected to be rather with than against Wilkes. 
G. D. 


Pott Booxs.—I have lately come across a 
printed poll book for the county of Wilts of 1705. 
The examples still existing of that century are 
fairly numerous ; but I believe there are none of 
contemporary print earlier than this one; though 
it has been stated that those for Colchester (1680), 
Kidderminster (1691), and Northamptonshire 
(1669) are still to be seen in MS. The questions 
I would ask are as to poll books in the abstract, 
and not as to individual copies unless they a 
answer such questions. (1) When, or about when, 
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| 
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were poll books first compiled? (2) Is it probable 
that any earlier ones exist in county archives? 
(3) What reasons can have caused particular poll 
books to be printed? (4) AmI right in supposing 
that in the case of a petition against the election 
(there was none in this case) the printing would be 
compulsory? (5) Has anything historical been 
written on the subject, or any account been taken 
of them in books beyond the bare mention of 
existing examples? Cecit 
Ardennes, Nightingale Lane, 8.W. 


‘* derivation of this word 
desired. It is the name of a village on the Der- 
went, in the county of Durham. In ‘Bolden 
Buke’ it appears as “ Muglyngwyc,” and in ‘ Bp. 
Hatfield’s Survey’ as “‘ Mugliswyk.” Hutchinson, 
in his ‘ History of Durham,’ suggests a derivation 
“from the Scotch word mickle,” which “ might 
imply a large village in former times, though 
now an insignificant little .” There is a 
port or creek in Pembrokeshire bearing the same 
name. Ricup. WELFoRD. 


Posture purine Steer.—Can any of your 
readers help me to the old saying which assigns 
different postures during sleep to different classes ? 
It begins, I believe, “Children sleep on their backs,” 
and terminates with the statement that “ devils 
alone sleep on their bellies.” D’A. P. 


Tosr: Toten: Berry.—1. Thomas Toby, born 
in Exeter, 1700, married Fanny Banks, born in 
Exeter, 1702. He died at Rockbeare, 1797, and 
she in 1791. Their youngest child, Capt. Simeon 
Toby, of Philadelphia, U.S., was born at Rock- 
beare, Oct. 28,1774. Information solicited as to 
= srigin, location, and coat of arms of the Toby 


y: 
2. Where, in Norfolk, were the Toler family 
seated, from whom the Earls of Norbury sprang ? 
3. Daniel Berry, of Old Slip, N.Y. City, 
married, about 1780, Elizabeth Jenner, a relative 
of the celebrated physician Sir Edward Jenner. 
Whose was she ; and where I 


Hairsreapta Escapes or Lirerary Trea- 
sures. (See 8 §S. vii. 363.)—Reference has 
sometimes been made to the narrow escape of the 
MS. of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ from de- 
struction by fire in a London lodging-house. 
Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can supply 
particulars of the story. F. Jarratt. 


“Tue May THE Moon.”—Elia, in his essay 
on ‘Distant Correspondents,’ alludes to the man 
in the moon as “that interesting theosophist,” 
and a little later in the same as ‘‘ that 
primitive idea, Plato’s man.” Ge av of your 


readers tell me what is the force of these allusions 
as applied to the man in the moon? E. W. M. 


Usrizet: Forsivat.—Who was Sir Gerard 
Usfleet, who married the ‘‘ daughter and coheir to 
the second brother to the Lord Furnival,” about 
the middle of the fourteenth century? Which 
Lord Farnival is referred to ? = 

Hobart, Tasmania. 


‘ Herusprone,’—I should be glad of any infor- 
mation regarding the author of a novel published 
in 1796 under this title, the reading of which has 
much interested me. The title-page reads: 
“Hermsprong ; | or, | Man as He Is Not.| A 
Novel. | In Two Volumes. | By the Author of 
‘Man as Hels,’” The interest is well sustained, 
the characters are well delineated, and some of 
the dialogues are lively enough for a present-day 
comedy. There is a reference to a late great 
moralist, and the author a to have had a 
slight leaning to Dr. Johuson’s style. “ Love,” 
we are told, “ has its fits of progression and retro- 
cedence.” We read of a “mercatorial tour,” 
“state of consuetudinage,” ‘the house of par- 
turition,” “ expectatious silence”; and we hava 
even a verse— 

Whilst from her bosom came the bursting sigh. 
The following also struck me as remarkable : fee: 
used as a noun vice feeling, “I will drive the 
country of him,” and “he “~ his horse to a 

te.” HoMas AULD. 

Belfast. 

[It is by Robert Bage.} 


Armour.—Where can I find a good account of 
the armour worn in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, say from 1620 to 1630? E. C. 


Beglies, 
PLAYFORD. 
§. viii. 415 ; 4% S. passim; 7* S. iii. 
125, 378.) 


Since 1859, when a query was made as to 
the family of Playford, publishers, John Play- 
ford and his works have been the subject of 
several valuable notes, few of which, however, 
refer to his family history, or correct the mistakes 
in Hawkins (‘ History,’ p. 736). Iam anxious to 
trace with certainty the connexion of these Play- 
fords with Norfolk. So far I can only suppose that 
the brothers Matthew and John came from Nor- 
wich. The point may be settled by some one who 
has access to the local records ; or by Mr. Joseph 
Foster, whose ‘Grad. Cant.’ and ‘Index Eccles.,’ 
as yet unpublished, will probably contain the 
name of the father of Matthew Playford, of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

For clearness’ sake I have drawn up my account 
of the London Playfords in the form of a pedi 


with some supplementary remarks. 
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printing 
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1687, at Glode. Little Britain, 


rinter,of Wilim. Walker, 
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1685. Raried at Great 
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Wm. Kill. Jeha Playtord, the 
for rate, 1686, 


grew. Was Little Rritain, 


ashe 
He 


Margaret's, Westminster. 


Kev. Thos. Fitzgerald, mar. 8t. 


mar. 1727/8, 
d. Jan. 13, 1739, aged 45. | 


Ann Playford. born 1604, 


A daughter, buried April 5, 1740. 


John Playford the elder, the date of whose birth 
has already been corrected in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
from 1613 to 1623, must have married in or 
before 1653. Was his wife Hannah Allen, who in 
1650 advertised books for sale at the Crown in 
Pope’s Head Alley? (‘Severall Proceedings in 
Parliament,’ August, 1650.) She seems to have 
been succeeded in her business at that address 
one Livewell Chapman in 1653. Playford li 
with his wife from 1653 till 1659 near the Temple 
Church, as the registers show. (I am very grate- 
ful to the Master of the Temple for a sight of these 
books.) After 1659 a gap occurs in the entries, 
and the not until 1665, 
they appeared at Islington. e registers of St. 
Mary’s (in searching which I had the good help of 
Mr. Bilby, the parish clerk) give the christening on 
Oct. 5, 1665, of “John, the son of Mr. John and 
Hannah Playford.” This entry has been quoted 
(without, by the way, the wife’s name) as referring 
to the christening of Jobn Playford, the printer, 
who is said to have been in partnership with 
Ann Godbid in 1679, therefore at the age of 
fourteen. 

But after the worst days of the plague the 
register has the note, “ August, 1667, ye sonne of 
Mr. Playford buried.” This is perhaps not con- 
clusive evidence of the death of John; but clear 
proof exists that the printer was the son of Mat- 
thew Playford. 

John Playford had a lease of Mr. Hall’s (gold- 
smith) country house in Upper Street, — 
Islington Church. It was called Mr. Playford’s, 
sometimes Mrs. Playford’s, boarding school. There 
were twenty rooms, ‘“‘one whereof was forty- 
five foot long......a convenient courtyard...... and 
behind, a fair garden opening into the best fields 
for air about the town ; also two summer-houses.” 
In 1681 it was offered at a rent of under 201. 
annum. It has surprised me to find no advertise- 
ment of this school before 1679, the very year of 
Mrs. Playford’s death. In 1680 and 168) the house 
was advertised for sale or to let (7™ S. iii, 125). 

From November, 1680, John Playford lived in 
Arundel Street, ‘‘near the Thames side,” i.¢ 
Strand, “at the lower end over against the 
George.” He died about 1686 or 1687, and, as 
Hawkins correctly remarks, his memory was cele- 
brated in two or three short poems, and an el 
by Nahum Tate, published that year with Parcell’s 
music. Why then do later biographers claim for 
the younger John Playford, who, according to their 
own calculations, died aged twenty, the praises 
accorded by “sons of art” to ‘‘their reverend 


sire and his learned monuments”? The old pub- 
lisher must have died rather unexpectedly, as Tate 
thought it necessary to write that there was no 
such thing as sudden death to those that were 
Prepared like him, by harmony and love, 
To join at first comeenth the ues quire above. 
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He was buried in the Temple Church. (See 
Henry’s will, but no entry appears in the registers). 

The will was written on Nov. 5, 1686 :— 

“John Playford, citizen and stationer, parish of St. 
Clement Danes......to be buried either at the step of the 
West door, entering the round of the Temple Church, or 
else in St. Faith’s Church under St. Paul's in a fair and 
deep grave. And my minde and will is that my funeral 
may be towards night, silent and private, without the 
vanitie of escutcheons...... and not above 20 persons to 
accompany my corse to the grave...... and those I have 
sett downe in a paper to have rings, and others white 
kidd gloves...... and that there be no wine drank at my 
funerall. Next as to that small estate which......by losses, 


There was no signature, and in 1694 Jobn Bligh, 
citizen and stationer, and Susan Hammerton, both 
formerly in Playford’s service, deposed to the 
handwriting, and the will was proved by Henry 
Playford on Aug. 14 in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury. 

Of John Playford the younger there is little 
further to be said. It will be seen by the pedigree 
that he was the nephew and not the son of his 
namesake. I am very much indebted to the Rev. 
F. C. Jackson for permission to search the registers 
of Stanmore Magna. They are a little confusing 
owing to the presence of some old marginal notes 
correcting the original dates. John Playford’s 
birth and baptism are recorded under the year 
1656, but a note says, ‘‘ At the top of the page 
instead of anno 1656 read 1650.” He was buried 
in the nave of Stanmore Church, 1685 (Lysons’s 
‘Environs,’ iii. 398). His printing house in Little 
Britain, “the ancient and only Printing-house in 
England,” was announced for sale in the Lendon 
Gazette, May 6, 1686. 

This John Playford, aged thirty or thirty-five, 
was “very sicke” when he signed his will on 
April 20, 1685. It was proved on April 29. “I 
will that all my coppyhold estate...... shall after 
my loving mother Eleanor Nicholl’s decease (go) 
to my loving sister Eleanor Playford. Residue...... 
to my loving mother...... and my loving sisters 
Anne Killigrew and Eleanor Playford to be divided.” 
Anne’s portion was not to be paid to her during 
the life of her busband Wm. Killigrew, but only 


the interest; if Anne should die before her 
husband, the portion was to go to her child or 
children ; failing them, to Eleanor Playford. “My 
mother Eleanor Nicholl’s portion shall be at her 
own disposal at the time of her death”; her husband 
Randolph Nicholl “shall not intermeddle.” Sister, 
Eleanor Playford, executrix. 

Henry Playford the elder, included in the 
en. left by his will to John Playford, of 

slington, a “ jacinth jewell” (? stone ring); and to 
Henry, his godson, when twenty-one, 10/. (1670). 

Henry Playford the younger’s will, signed 
July 22, 1690, is wey useful as settling the 
place of burial of John Playford the elder, which 
had hitherto escaped research. Henry desired, if 
leave could be gotten, “to be buryed with all decent 
privacy im or near the grave of his deare father 
deceased in the Temple Church.” A | to his 
“cozen Mrs. Elinor, the wife of William Walker 
peeved to Mr. Henry Purcell 10s. to buy him a ring. 
The residue......to his Wife and executrix.” The 
will was not proved until December, 1721, Arch- 
deaconry of Middlesex. 

The shrinking from funeral pomp shown by 
John and Henry seems to be an echo of the last 
wishes of a certain Norwich John Playford, about 
whom I have some curious notes. 

So far (to answer one of numerous queries) the 
establishment of the interconnexion of the London 
Playfords does not result in the discovery of male 
descendants of the original Matthew and John in 
the third generation. The line was probably con- 
tinued by the St. Botolph cousins, but I have not 
investigated their history. L. M. 


Drrpen anp Greek vii. 386).—The 
“error” which your correspondent Mr. W. T. 
Lynw attributes to Dryden is no error of his at 
all; he pronounced as all Westminster boys, at 
least till the days of Cowper (inclusive), were 
taught to pronounce, by accent. And he wrote 
not evpexa but edpyxa. And so Mr. Christie 

rints it. But he pronounced evpexa, and hence, 

imagine, many of his editors or printers, who 
knew less Greek than he did, have chosen to 
represent him as having written so; only because 
the line, if read as they read it, according to 
quantity, will not scan with »). 

An interesting letter from Cowper should be a 
locus classicus on the past pronunciation of Greek. 
He writes to the Rev. William Unwin, Feb. 7, 
1785 (postscript) :— 

“ They that read Greek with the accents would pro- 
nounce the ¢ in giAew as any. But I do not hold with 
that practice, though educated in it, I should therefore 
utter it just as I do the Latin word flio, taking the 
quantity for my guide.” 

A remark, by the way, which shows tbat, like 
other old-fashioned scholars, he did not, in Latin, 
take quantity for his absolute guide, but sometimes 


crosses, and sicknesse is much impaired since the death of 7 
my late deare wife, and will come short of the expecta- , 
tion of many of - friends and acquaintances......I doe 5 
appoint......my only sonne Henry my heire and sole R 
executor...... Towards the building of St. Paul's Church, 
10/. (The same) to my kinswoman Mary Bligh, daughter a 
of John Bligh ; to my godeon John, son of said J. Bligh. | Be 
5l. to my godson Jobn Silvester, con of Mr. Thomas | a 
Silvester, cheese-butler of the Middle —_ (rings) | 7 
to Blighs, to sister-in-law Mrs. Elinor Nicholl, niece, | 4 
Mrs. Elinor Playford.....my maid Susan Banning, Mr. f 
James Clifford, Mr. Benjamin Paine, Mr. Thomas Lina- : 
ker, Dr. John Blow, Mr, Henry Purcell, Mr. John Penn, ‘3 
1° Mr. John Carr, Mr, Ric. Tomlinson, Mr. John Stacy, ‘ee 
curate at the Temple, also Mr. James Bucke, sub- E 
treasurer Middle Temple, the Rev. Dr. Sherlocke, Master A 
of the Temple, and to the Rev. Dr, William Holder, sub- 
dean of His Maj, chapel.” 
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made an accent do duty for a long syllable. I Robertson Anderson, my second son, born May 8, 1809, 


heard the late Bishop Sumner, of Winchester, say | 


of Eton, in her relationship to Winchester: ‘‘O 
matre pulchra fi'lia pulchrior” (the short sound of 
the 4, but the accent upon it). 

Our pronunciation of idéa is a relic of the days 
when Greek was pronounced according to accent. 
I have heard attributed to Dr. Johnson—it is an 
anecdote which I cannot verify—that, on being 
asked by a lady what an idea (accent on the first) 
was, be replied, “ Madam, it is the feminine of 
idiot.” It is notorious that the word was long 
written in Greek characters, even after it was 
growing acclimatized. 

I might refer Mr. Lyxw also to an interesting 
communication from Mr. Warkiss in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. x. 303. Mr. Liorp mentions 
incidentally that— 


“ at least sixty years since, ‘giving toko’ was a phrase in 


use among the vulgar in Staffordshire, including school- | 


boys, for paying out an injury with interest, as familiar 
as the use of the Greek word nous for what in southern 
counties is known among like classes as gumption.” 

Mr. Luoyp derived toko from téxos, and I, 
like him, am familiar with the slang, and have 
always heard it pronounced with the first o long. | 
It seems to me very likely that it has survived | 
from the slang of schoolboys, who were thus taught 
to pronounce their Greek. 

know that the two instances I produce are of 


Hutchinsons-town, Glasgow, Scotland, Baptized by the 
Rev. Dr. Brodie.’ How the mistake in the year occurred 
Inever learnt, nor did I ever trouble myself to know ; 
for this extract having been accepted by the Fund 
Committee, I was satisfied, and inquired no further.” 

I understand that Mr. Anderson’s interesting 
account of his theatrical career, full of anecdotes 
and reminiscences of his great contemporaries, is 
likely to be printed shortly in a popular and 
permanent form. W. E. Apams. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Scsstirvrep Porrraits vii. 266, 314, 
369).—The late Sir George Scharf was celebrated 
for his skill in unravelling the mysteries connected 
with substituted portraits. Two excellent examples 
of his ability in this respect will be found in the 
Atheneum for Jan. 28 and March 11, 1893, 
headed respectively ‘Lyttelton Legal Portraits’ 
and ‘ A Cabal Portrait.’ The latter article relates 
how portraits of the first Lord Clifford of Chud- 
leigh were sup to represent the Earl of St. 
Albans, Lord Maynard, and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Joux RanDAtt. 


Centuries ago the same wood-blocks did duty 
over and over again for the most various subjects, 
portraits and others. See Dr. Maitland’s ‘ Eight 
Essays,’ p. 82 et seq., for a most amusing account 
of some illustrations in the ‘ Nuremberg Chronicle’ 


short vowels pronounced long, not of long vowels | and Fox's hey I have seen myself a cut 
e 


pronounced short, through the ascendency of accent | 
over quantity. But I think that wherever, at any 
rate amongst Englishmen, this ascendency is given, 
consequences will naturally follow. . 
C. T. 


Tae tate Ma. James Ayperson vii. 
384).—Ooncerning the date of birth of this well- 
known actor, permit me to quote from Mr. Ander- 
son’s own narrative. ‘Seven Decades of an Actor's | 
Life’ was the title of the memoirs which the | 
tragedian contributed week by week for more than | 
twelve months to the columns of the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle in 1886-7. What he had to say 
in these contributions about the mistake as to the 
year in which he was born was this :— 


“I have often heard my dear mother say, ‘’Twas on 
a bright May morning long ago’—the eighth of that 
month, in the year of grace 1511, in the good city of 
Glaegow (let Glasgow flourish!) that I made my first 
— on this mundane scene, and was shortly 

terwards baptized in the name of James Robertson 
Anderson, Let me say that in regard to the year in 
which I was born there is some doubt. Many long 
years ago, in wishing to become a member of the Covent 
Garden Theatrical Fund, I wrote to my father in Glasgow 
to obtain for me the certificate of my baptism, it being 
necessary for qualification and membership. The answer 
was, it could not be got, as the church bad been burned | 
down, the registers destroyed, and the minister dead long 
ago. All be could do for me was to send a copy of the | 
entry made in the family Bible, which ran thus: ‘James | 


of the escape in t wiss Family Robinson ’ set 
to represent (tub-raft and all) some historical 
shipwreck or other, I forget now what. 
C.F. S. Warres, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Will contributors omit to refer to Spectator, 
No. 123?— 

“ He got a painter by the knight's directions to add a 
pair of whiskers to the face, and by a little aggravation 
of the features to change it into the Saracen’s head.” 

I will finish with a query. Was not the ter- 
mination of this paper the origin of the phrase, 
“That much is to be said on both sides”? If it is 
not, where is the earliest use of it in a popular 
sense ? Ep. MarsHALt. 

Oxford. 


VecetTartan Monks at Apser (8® 
S. vii. 266, 333).—In the interesting pamphlet 
upon Buckfast Abbey by Father Hamilton, 0.8.B., 
of which several editions exist, we learn that the 
Benedictines were driven from Buckfast, in this 
county, in a.D. 1538, and returned to the old spot, 
by right of purchase, in 1882. The first abbot 
was Alwine (1066), the last Gabriel Donne (1537). 
The present genial and particularly clever abbot 
is the Right Rev. Stephen Denis (1885), who was 
born at Varennes in the diocese of Meaux (1835). 
Only a fifteenth century tower and the whole 
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of the foundations of the old abbey are now | the supposition that the modern Western reckoning 
in existence. As to the vegetarianism prac-| of the hours is followed by John.” He admits 
tised by this worthy community, by the rule | “that this mode of reckoning was unusual in ancient 
of St. Benedict (543) all Benedictines should be | times”; but adds that “ the Romans reckoned their 
vegetarians ; but, as a matter of fact, all do not | civil days from midnight.” Then, quoting the mar- 
observe the injunction strictly. The branch of | tyrdom of Polycarp, which is said to have taken 
Benedictines at St. Mary’s Abbey, Buckfast (the place at “ the eighth hour,” which “ must have been 
Black Monks), with the Cistercians (who likewise | 8 a.m.,” and of Pionius at “the tenth hour,” “ which 
prefer the Benedictine rule), do so. Inagood many can hardly have been 4 a.., since such exhibitions 
monasteries abstinence is observed in Advent, took place before noon,” he argues that “‘ these 
Lent, and on three or four days a week for the two passages furnish a sufficient presumption that 
rest of the year. Carthusians, as at Parkminster John, in using what is the modern reckoning, 
Monastery in Sussex, never touch meat, even in followed the practice of the province in which he 
sickness. Abstinence in the way of food is, how- | was living and for which he was writing.” Dean 
ever, not a feature with the secular clergy in the Farrar, however (in Smith’s ‘Dictionary of the 
Roman Church. I have travelled the world over Bible’), seems to support the view that although 
with them as pleasant fellow passengers on ocean | the division of the day into twenty-four parts was 
steamers, and their appetites are invariably pro- | ‘‘ known to astronomers, it was not used in the 
digious. Harry Hems. | affairs of common life till towards the end of the 
Fair Park, Exeter. fourth century of the Christian era.” He farther 
, by says that the natural hour, that from sunrise to 
‘A Banzroct Possession” (3 S. vii. 165).— | sunset, “are the hours meant in the New Testa- 
A somewhat similar idea forms the basis of a ment, Josephus, and the Rabbis, and it must be 
remarkable story, ‘The Moonstone,’ by Wilkie | remembered that they perpetually vary in length, so 
Collins. The diamond is said to have been torn as to be very different at different times of the year.” 
from the brow of an idol at the storming of Serin- Bishop Westcott appears to have made out a strong 
gapatam in 1799, by a British officer, who kills | case for the interview with the Samaritan woman 
many natives endeavouring to defend their idol. being at 6 P.m., rather than at noon ; but against 
Some Brahmins, disguised as Indian jugglers, cross | him Dr. Godet declares that ‘‘‘the sixth hour’ 
the sea in order to secure the diamond, and it is} must denote midday, according to the generally 
seen by them on the breast of an English lady as| received mode of reckoning in the East. The 
they are exhibiting their tricks. The possession | hour of the day serves to explain the xexortaxws: 
of it exposes the owners to the most imminent overpowered with the heat and the journey.” 
peril. At last, after many changes, it is recovered| Of course I take it that the present mode of 
and replaced on the brow of the idol. The great | reckoning, when once generally adopted by the 
traveller who has last seen the moonstone on the | Romans, would rapidly spread throughout the 
bosom of an English lady, now sees it on the fore- | whole of Earope; and it would be difficult to 
head of an idol and worshipped by adoring crowds assign any particular date for the innovation. 
of natives, Joun Pickrorp, MLA. A. Iscram. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
9 gy ' The learned Henry Ainsworth (Gen. i. 5) says 
This narrative, if I remember rightly, occurs, as | that as darkness was before light, the evening is 
the relation of an event which actually took place, | named first, and the Jews began their day in the 
in F. G. Lee’s ‘Glimpses of the Supernatural,’ evening. The Athenians did the same. The 
1875, 2 vols. There is a notice of the work in| Chaldeans counted from sunrise, the Egyptians 
‘N. & Q.,’ 3° 8S. iii, 319. I have not the book | from noon, the Romans from midnight. 
for reference. There is also a later revision. C. A. Warp. 
Ep. MarsHat. Charlecot, Walthamstow. 


Day's Psatrer (8 S. vii. 147, 253, 329, 376). 
36-37 Henry VIII, vide Tenth Report. —Passing over, except simply to repudiate it, 
OC. | T- M.'s charge of want of candour on my part, 

Eden Bridge. * |I accept his challenge as given in the following 

‘ words : “No question of literal verbal translation 

Recxoxrixe Hours rrom Mipnicur (8% §, | was raised, nor would it have been so difficult to 
vii. 348).—This is a subject upon which further | deal with as Mr. Sreyce supposes if such had 
light is sadly needed. Not only are the views of been the case.” Well, I raise the question of 
Bishop Westcott opposed to those of the late literal verbal translation, and I ask A. T. M. to 
Dean Alford, but of other commentators of repute. deal with it. I do so on the supposition, of course, 
“The examination of the pass themselves,” as that I have to do with a Hebrew scholar; for if 
Bishop Westcott says, “is decidedly favourable to | A. T. M. had not been a Hebrew scholar he would, 
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in his words which I have quoted, have laid him- 
self open to a charge of dishonest pretence, and 
this is what one does not look for in a corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ What A. T. M., in effect, 
affirms it would not be difficult to do, is, as a 
matter of literal verbal translation, to find the line 
We are his flock, he doth us feed, 
in the single Hebrew word 15¥, ‘‘his people.” 
Let him try. 
That no reader may be misled by A. T. M.’s 
rsistence about the wonderful “ reproduction” 
in the metrical version of the parallelism in the 
Hebrew, I give literally in English the third verse 
as divided in the Hebrew by the chief accents into 
three members :— 
Know that Jehovah He is God : 
He made us, and we are His; 
His people, and sheep of His pasture. 


In the second line I have followed the reading in 


the Keri, for x5. R. M. Spence, M.A, 
Manee of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


Patrick Rorertson vii. 367).—Lord 
Patrick Robertson was LL.D. and Lord Rector of 
Aberdeen University in 1848. He was Senator 
of the College of Justice, and known among inti- 
mate friends as “Peter of the Paunch.” He 
studied for the bar and passed as an advocate in 
1815, attaining in a short time a large share of 
court practice, as well as at the bar of the General 
Assembly. With much wit and humour, convivial 
and social qualities unrivalled, Dr. Robertson 
manifested in the management of his cases much 
acute oe ae of human nature and knowledge 
of the world. He acted as croupier at the famous 
Theatrical Fand Dinner in 1827, when Sir Walter 
Scott announced himself to be the sole author of 
the Waverley novels, and took his seat as chairman 
when Sir Walter left the room. He was Dean of 
the Faculty of Advocates in 1842, and the following 

ear he succeeded Lord Meadowbank on the bench. 

1845 Lord Robertson surprised those who only 
knew him as a judge and joker by publishing 
‘Fragments of Verse,’ followed afterwards by 
*Gleams of Thought reflected from Milton: 
Sonnets and other Poems.’ He died suddenly of 
apoplexy at the age of sixty-one. 

"Case. F. Forsnaw, LL.D, 

Bradford. 


Patrick Robertson was the second son of James 
Robertson, W.S.; his mother was Margaret 
Saunders, daughter of James Saunders, W.S. He 
was educated at the High School and University 
of Edinburgh ; called to the bar in 1815; elected 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates in November, 
1842 ; in November, 1843, appointed a Lord of 
the Court of Session; in 1848 he was elected 
Rector of Marischal College, Aberdeen, and from 
that college is supposed to bave received the degree 


of LL.D. He died of heart disease on Jan. 10, 
1855, and was buried in St. Cuthbert’s church- 
yard, in the tomb of the Rev. David Williamson, 
who died in 1708. This minister was survived 
— wife! (See Scott’s ‘ Fasti,’ vol. 
p. 120. 

Lord Robertson married in 1819, and had a 
family of sons and daughters. One of the sons 
was captain in the 4th Regiment of Foot, and dis- 
tinguished himself on several occasions both at the 
Cape and in the Crimea, where he served with his 
wd in 1855. Wa. Crawrorp. 

inburgh. 


Lord Robertson, one of the Senators of the Col- 
lege of Justice, received the degree of LL.D. in 
March, 1848, from Marischal College and Uni- 
versity, Aberdeen, of which he was then Lord 
Rector. P. J. ANDERSON. 


His marriage is thus recorded in the Scots 
Magazine, May, 1819, New Series, vol. iv. p. 479 : 
** April 8. At Edinburgh, Patrick Robertson, Esq. 
advocate, to Mary, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Ross, minister of Kilmanivaig.” It is 
probable that Lord Robertson received the degree 
of LL.D. on his election in 1848 as Rector of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

Danist Hipwett. 


Joun ‘Tas Caristian Year’ (8 
S. vii. 149).—The Pall Mali Gazette, in a short 
notice of the death of the Rev. Samuel Rickards 
in August or September, 1865, spoke of the MS. 
being entrusted to him and lost (‘N. & Q.,’ 3*¢ 8, 
viii. 249). In a reply to the query of Mr. R. B. 
Prosser, Errionnace prints from the 
Literary Churchman of Feb. 1, 1858, vol. iv. No. 3, 
p. 51, which profess to give an accurate account 
of the story from original sources (‘ N. & Q.,’ ib., 
p. 357). Ep, MarsHatt. 


Witsow or Witstoy, 1x co. Leicesrer (8 
vii. 208, 332, 397).—At the last reference Mr. 
Witsow informs us that, though “the origin of 
William is obscure” he bas his “own guess,” which 
he thinks it “prudent to reserve.” About this 
name there is no obscurity, and no occasion for 
guessing, prudence, or reservation. It is only 
necessary to be acquainted with the fundamental 
principle on which, as Fick has shown, compound 

rsonal names, whether Greek, Teutonic, Slav, or 
Celtic, were constructed. There was a certain 
number of words, any two of which, arbitrarily 
chosen, could be joined to form personal names. 
These compounds were not necessarily significant, 
the two elements being often incongruous, as in 
the case of William, or even contradictory, as in 
the case of Hadu-frid, which means literally “ war- 
al As to the elements of which the name 

illiam is composed all that can be said has been 
excellently said by Dr. Ernst Forstemann, the 
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highest authority on Teutonic nomenclature, in 
his‘ Altdeutsches Namenbuch,’ vol. i. pp. 654, 
1302, 1310. It would save the Editor much valu- 
able space if this monumental work were iovari- 
ably consulted by all persons about to post letters 
to'N. & Q.’ on the subject of their own names, 
Their letters would then usually go to the waste- 
r basket at home, instead of to Bream’s Build- 
om Fenton. 


Pomrrert (8" §, vii. 228, 292).—I have perused 
several notices in biographical dictionaries, and 
sketches in anthologies, and I find that every 
detail is borrowed from the ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ 
If Johnson had not written, Pomfret would be 
utterly unknown in this century. Johnson’s criti- 
cism of this poetizer, — 

“In his poems there is an easy volubility; the pleasure 
of smooth metre is afforded to the ear, and the mind is 
not oppressed with ponderous or entangled with intricate 
sentiment,” — 
expresses the lexicographer’s idea of poetry, and 
explains the inclusion of Pomfret, and other poetic 
insignificancies. Was there ever such an anomaly 
as his work, ‘The Lives of the most Eminent 
English Poets’ ?—a book which does not include 
Chaucer, Spenser, or the Elizabethan lyrists—a 
volume which fesses to taboo all dramatic 
authors, and includes Dryden, Otway, Congreve, 


&c.—a national biography which contains all the | 


petty rhymers of a century, and ignores poets who 
wrote exquisite verse, like Herbert, Quarles, 
Herrick, and Suckling. Johnson was not alto- 
gether responsible for the selection, but he informs 
as, in his notice of Watts, that it was by his special 
recommendation that Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, 
and Yalden were included. Misfortune and en- 
suing death gave some temporary notoriety to 
Pomfret’s poetry, but it is not probable that his 
works were ever in any degree popular. In Camp- 
bell’s ‘Selections’ there is this note :— 

“Tt has been asked in Mr, Southey’s ‘Specimens of 
English Poetry’ why Pomfret’s ‘Choice’ is the most 
— poem in the English language; it might have 

mn demanded with equal propriety, why London 
Bridge is built of Parian marble.” 
W. A. Hewpersov. 

Dublin. 


Otp Lonpow Srreet S. v. 1, 41, 
174, 316, 449; vi. 94, 278, 331; vii. 212).— 
Referring to Cot. W. F. Privgavx’s remarks 
upon Islington, it may be remarked that High 
Street swallowed up Hedge Row prior to 1842. I 
havea letter before me—written, apparently, before 
the age of envelopes or stamps, and ing the 
postmark of “‘ Sheffield 24 May 1841 ”—ad 
“Mr. Henry Hems, 35 High Street Islington, 
near London.” On the top left corner is written 
“ Extra speed.” The cost of postage then, it seems, 
was tenpence. But I have known letters recei 


by my father addressed to Hedge Row so late as 
1848. When I was a small child, early in the 
forties, it was all open land from High Street to 
**The Back Road” (Liverpool Road). 

Cot. Pripgavx is quite right about the 
sward (much of it enclosed by wooden palings) 
that existed between the causeway and the actual 
road ; both were much narrower than now, There 
were blind pillars, with cross-pieces and signs, 
erected on the edge of the pavement in front of 
the shops, mainly to take the outstretched blinds 
in summer time, and these gained for the suc- 
| cessively named Hedge Row, High Street, and 
Upper Street, the appellation of Gallows Row in 
the long-ago days. 

There were also some fice elm trees Pas 
along the same margiv, about twelve them. 
These, and the “gallows” just referred to, and 
the wooden palings may be seen in an engraving 
of High Street, Islington (T. N. Shepherd, del. ; 
C. Matthews, sculp.), dated 1840. One of these 
trees flourished immediately in front of my father’s 
shop. He was an ironmonger, and high up in this 
| tree, as a sort of sign, was affixed a huge slipper 
| bath. This is immortalized in the late Albert 
| Smith’s ‘ Adventures of Mr. Ledbury.’ The latter, 
| who appears to have been a near neighbour of 
| ours, coming home late one night, minus his latch- 
| key, conceived the idea of passing the time till 
morning in this identical bath. Having climbed 
| the trunk, he got therein, and, not being sleepy, 
indulged in snatches of songs, such as “I’Il watch 
| for thee from my lonely bower.” The policeman 

on the beat, coming along, sternly ordered this 
disturber of the public peace out of the bath, 
accompanying the command by the threat that 
| **if he didn’t come down he'd take him up.” 
| But the hero of the story retorted by singing :— 
It's my delight on a moonlight night 
To sleep wherever I choose ! 

Cot. ery - quite correct in his final 
summary. (1) H w was not a poor string 
|of tenements branching up into the Back Road, 
, but a row of good houses (some shops and others 
| private houses, whose front doors were reached by 
flights of stone steps), the row being identically on 
the same spot where Upper Street is now ; and 
(2) Clark’s Place was part and parcel of Hedge 
Row, which extended from Islington toll-gate to 
| Islington Green. Curiously, Nelson, in his * Anti- 
quities of Islington’ (I have the third edition, 
1829), does not mention Clark’s Place. 

Harry Hews, 


Pair Park, Exeter. 

For the sake of accuracy I should like to point 
out that the Kerbela Street tablet is in Bethnal 
Green. Does Mr. Norway know of the sign at 
| the angle of Sclater Street and Brick Lane, hard 
by? There is another at the south end of Punder- 


ved son Gardens, where the street runs into the 
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Bethnal Green Road. There used to be a very 
beautiful “This is Rose Street” at the angle of 
Mount Street and Church Street, also in Bethnal 
Green ; but the house was pulled down latterly, 
being in the condemned Boundary Street area. 
What happened to this tablet ? Garsias. 


§S. vii. 88, 158, 
270, 372).—Im Holland’s ‘ Houlate,’ a Scottish 
allegorical poem, published circa 1450, in a long 
list of musical instruments, these are included :— 

The trump, and the taburn, the tympane but tray. 
In *The Complaynt of Scotland’ (1549), the 
“actor” bas a vision of shepherds discoursing 
sweet music on various appropriate instruments, of 
which the first three are a “drone bagpipe,” a 
“pipe made of ane bleddir and of ane reid,” and a 
“tramp.” Referring to this in his “ Historical 
Easay on Scottish Song” (prefatory to ‘ Scottish 
Songs,’ vol. i.), Ritson writes :— 

“A trump, is a Jew's trump, an instrument of great 
antiquity, for which see Pennant’s ‘Tour in Scotland’ 
in 1769, 4to., p. 215, This was the favourite music of 
the Scotish witches in the time of that sapient monarch 
James VI. ‘Agnes Tompson being brought before the 
king's maiestie and his councell......confessed that vpon 
the night of All hollon euen last shee was accompanied 
as well with the persons aforesaide, as also with a great 
many other witches, to the number of two hundredth ; 
and that they all together went to sea, each one in a 
riddle or ciue, and went in the same very substantially, 
with flaggons of wine, making merrie and drinking by 
the way in the same riddles or ciues, to the kirke of 
North Barrick in Lowthian ; and that after they had 
landed, tooke handes on the lande and daunced this 
reill or short daunce, singing all with one voice,— 

Commer goe ye befor, commer goe ye, 
Gif ye will not goe before, commer let me. 
At which time shes confessed that this Geilles Duncan 

a servant girl) did goe before them playing this reill or 

unce ypon a smal! trumpe, called a Jewes trump, 
vntill they entred into the kerk of North Barrick. 
These confessions made the king in a wonderfull ad- 
miration, and sent for the said Geillis Duncane, who 
vpon the like trump did play the eaide daunce before the 
Kinges maiestie ; who in respect of the strangenes of 
these matters, tooke grest delight to be present at their 
examination.’ "—‘ Newes from Scotland,’ &c., 1591. 

In at least parts of Scotland at the present time 
boys call the instrument ‘‘a tramp,” and nothing 
else. ‘“‘Jews-barp” would be unintelligible to 
them. Tuomas Barne. 


Helensburgh, N.B. 


Sr. Vaasr (8 S. vii. 346, 397).—The trans- 
lation ‘‘ The Faith of the Virgin ” was not mine. 
Here are the words from the 1862 edition of 
Barton’s ‘ History of Norwich Grammar School ': 

“From Vedastus a certain lane (‘ Venella’ the men 
of the later age call it) derived its name, and this having 
been contracted by our ancestors into St. Vaists, is called 
by us corruptly St. Faith's Lane, as though it were dedi- 
cated to St. Fides, or the Faith of the Virgin.” 

This translation was by H. Buck, the senior 
scholar of the Grammar School in 1861, and was, 


persumably, seen and passed by Dr. Jessopp, the 
then head master. The doubtful 
me when I first saw the passage, but passed my 
unnoticed in my original communication, in 
which I should have given the words as a quotation, 
and assigned them to their proper paternity. 
James Hoorer. 


at (8" S. vii. 348). 
—The only Salisbury giant with whom I am 
acquainted is a figure formed of laths and iron- 
work, ten feet in height, called St. Christopher, 
which formerly belonged to the Taylors’ Company, 
but by the common people was termed “the giant.” 
It was the last of the old perambulating English 
giants, and forms the frontispiece to ‘Gog and 
Magog,’ by F. W. Fairholt. When I saw it, a few 

ears ago, it had been removed to the local museum. 
or the discovery of a skeleton of a man not less 
than ten feet in height, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. viii. 
446 ; ix. 16. Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Dip (8* 8, vii. 407).—To explain this fully we 
must go shortly into the whole question of saluta- 
tion between two persons. The first division is 
into those made by speech and those made without, 
of which the former may be at once dropped. The 
second class subdivides into those made by touch 
and those not so made, the former of which— 
shaking hands and kissing—may be also dropped. 
The latter subdivides again into a man’s saluta- 
tions and a woman’s, and each of those has its 
still farther difference of more or less elaboration : 
a man may bow or not, uncovering his head if it 
is covered, and a woman, remaining covered if she 
is so, may curtsy or “‘dip” (“‘ bob” it used to be 
called in the respectful days when national school- 
girls did such things), A man’s bow is the some- 
what slow inclination of his body from the hips, 
his nod the momentary inclination of his head 
only; a woman’s curtsy is the lowering of her 
body by bending the knees, inclining it forward 


The following stanza and note are copied from 
‘Neja, the Maid of the Blythe, one of “The 


[* See ‘N. E. D.,’ ‘ Imp. Dict.,’ and Encye, Dict.”) 
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| 
at the same time from the hips ; but her “‘ dip,” 
|on the other hand, is the momentary bending of 
| the knees only, keeping the body upright, though 
| lowering it, by not bending the hips more than 
is, of course, necessary. Such is the theory of the 
matter, though it need not be said that modern 
_ practice has confused and obscured everything ; 
and I think that this explanation of the “dip” 
will suit Dr. Murray’s quotations from Peter 
| Pindar and that other poet whom the printer calls 
|“ Bryon.” By-the-by, is “ abaisance”’* a misprint 
| | too 5 or is that to be our future spelling of 
obeisance f C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 
q 
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Original Poems, in the Moral, Heroic, Pathetic, 
and other Styles. By a Traveller [John Hugmapn]. 
Halesworth, twelfth edition, 1832”:— 
I've seen her unassuming dips*— 
Soul beaming eyes—refulgent bair— 
Celestial neck—ambrosial lips— 
But, ah ! ne’er sipped the nectar there ! 
This farrago of doggerel rhyming had a large 
sale,a MS. note on the cover of my copy stating 
that “to this day, June 8, 1832, have been sold 
20,141 copies.” The first edition consisted of 500 
copies, the second of 1,000, the third to the 
eleventh 2,000 each, and the twelfth 1,000 copies. 
Hugman was certainly not a second Bloomfield, 
whose poems give a very pleasant picture of the 
manners and ways of the Suffolk peasantry in his 
time—the last quarter of the eighteenth centary. 
The first five editions of Hugman’s verses were 
published by Hall, Cambridge, the remaining 
seven (1827-32) by T. Tippell, Halesworth. 
W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Haleswortb. 


The particular “‘abaisance”—if we are to 
write Skinnerese—called a “dip,” was what we 
call a bend ora bow. Beppo’s Laura knew how 
to salute with a difference. By the way, this query 
deserves special notice. It contains the first mis- 

int I ever happened upon in ‘N. & Q.,’ “ Bryon” 
for Byron. W. F. Water. 


I have always understood that a ‘‘dip” is a 
straight or informal curtsy. 
Asprew W. Tver. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Butt-Roarer (8 §. vii. 7, 98, 158, 258, 334). 
—When I was a boy I never heard this thing or 
“implement,” called anything but a “ buzzer.” 
It was less popular than another plaything, called 
a “ jackdaw,” which was made of about an inch of 
the top part of the neck of a wine bottle. Over 
this was stretched a bit of parchment, which was 
tightly tied under the projecting rim of it. A 

horse-hair with a knot at the end was then 
put through the parchment, the knot being inside 
the neck. By wetting the forefinger and thumb, 
and drawing the horse-hair between them you 
could produce the sounds “ jack,” “ j-a-a-ck,” or 
“jak, jak,” as you moved quickly or slowly or in 


a jerky way. I have seen neither “ buzzers” nor 
‘*jackdaws” for many many years. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Epwarps or CasTLFcorE Kuitcroacr 
(8* §. vii. 289).—The Countess of Rosse (not 
Ross) is to be found in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1894 
edition, Rosse of the first creation. She is there 
named Olivia, daughter and coheir of Hugh 
Edwards, not Elizabeth ; and she remarried John 


* Dips, slight courtesies, gentle condescensions, 


Bateman, Esq., third son of Rowland Bateman, of 
Oak Park, co. Kerry. Unless there were two 
Hughs, besides Hugh Gore, Lady Rosse must have 
been second, not first cousin to Mrs. John S ; 
her father, Hagh Edwards, having probab —_ 
son of Thomas, and first cousin to Mrs. Robert 
Sproule, daughter of Capt. Robert Edwards. On 
reference to Lodge’s ‘Irish Pedigrees, British 
Museum Add. 23694, pencil folio 11, it 
will be found that “ Hugh Edwards, of Castle 
Gore, co, Tyrone, Esq., married Anne, daughter 
to Audley Mervyn, of Trelick, said co., Esq., and 
died 1738, leaving issue by her (who married 
James Richardson, of Castle Hill, said co., Esq.) 
three daughters: (1) Olivia, married to Richard, 
[second] Earl of Rosse, whose widow she died, 
without issue...... 1768. (2)...... ” Inthe 
absence of further Lady Rosse’s 
second marriage is problematical. 
Gro. F. Topor SHerwoop. 
99, Angell Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


The Lady Ross referred to in Mr. Exven’s 
query was not Elizabeth Edwards, bat Olivia 
Edwards, danghter and cobeir of Hugh 
Edwards. She married, first, Richard, second 
Earl of Rosse, who died Ang. 27, 1764, 
without issue, when all the honours expired. 
The title was renewed in 1806, in favour of 
Lawrence Parsons, son of Sir Wm. Parsons. 
Olivia, Lady Rosse, married, second, John Bate- 
man, whose name appears with hers as grantor 
in deeds dated 1794 and 1799, for part of the 
Castlegore estate. Fercos MacA.piye. 


Cavurcues or St. Botrotrs (8 S. vi. 506).— 
There are now ten churches in Norfolk dedicated 
to St. Botolph,—at Banningham, Barford, Grimston, 
Hevingham, Limpenhoe, Morley St. Botolph, Stow 
Bedon, Tottenhill, Trunch, and Westwick. At 
separately dedi to St. Mary ; per it was 
formerly a Lady Chapel. 

In Norwich, “over the water,” but well within 
the city walls, there was a church dedicated to 
St. Botolph, but it was taken down in 1548 and 
the parish united with St. Saviour’s. Botolph 
Street commemorates this church. 

There were formerly churches of St. Botolph at 
Shotesham and Tuttington, in Norfolk. 

Botesdale, in Suffolk, was formerly known as 
Botolph’s Dale; in the township, on an extra- 
parochial spot, stands St. Botolph’s Chapel. 
Henry IIL. granted a charter for a fair to be held 
here on the eve and day of St. Botolph; it has long 
been obsolete. Is there any authority for the 
pronunciation Bartolph ? James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Norfolk.—The churches in the following Lg 


are dedicated to St. Botolph, viz, Banningham, 
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Barford, Grimston, Hevingham, Limpenhoe, Mor- 
ley, Shingham, Stow Bedon, Tottenbill, Trunch, 
and Westwick. 
Suffolk.—Burgh, Culpho, Iken, Northcone, and 
Whitton. . Sancrorr 
Old Charlton. 


The priory church of this saint at Colchester is 
an example of a church situated just without an 
ancient gate, as the town wall a to have 
been furnished with an entrance at this point. 

I, C. Goutp. 


More than fifty churches in England, ten of 
them being in Norfolk, have this dedication, says 
*The Calendar of the Anglican Church,’ 1851. 
See also Smith L. Wace’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography.’ Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 


See ‘Dictionary of Christian Biography,’ s.v.; 
one of the churches in Cambridge is plier to 
this saint. P. J. F. Ganritioy. 


Taz Anonymous Monuments or ArcniMEeDES 
anp Descartes §. vii. 65).—Mr. W. T. 
Lywy’s note on this subject is excellent and full 
of pith. Everybody ought to agree with his pro- 
position as a general rule, that all monuments 
should have names. But Archimedes, Descartes, 
and Wren are just the men of exception, who do 
not want it. Cicero discovers the tomb of Archi- 
medes by “the sphere and circumscribing cylinder” 

though what a cylinder can circumscribe I do not 

ow) and Descartes’ wonderful—or, if you will, 
nonsensical—phrase indicates him at once to any- 
body who is anybody. This Cogito ergo swm has 
had immense praise lavished on it. But to me the 
contrary platitude is far the profounder of the two. 
Tam, and so am able to think. My thinking is 
no cause of my existing, nor a proof of it, but my 
existence is a prenecessity to thinking. Descartes 
assumes @ secondary as a primary, and the feeble 
world praises this bysteron-proteron metaphysical. 
I do not think with M. Faye that anybody would 
take it for Mr. Cogito, for what follows would have 
te be ergo non sum. Mr. Cogito you were, but 
are not. This is another case of pretentious 
science approaching terribly near to flat nonsense— 
like smoke and dust in the eyes, to set up a smart- 
ing that the multitude take for excessive light. 

©. A. Warp. 


Rev. Georce Piccorr (8* §, vii. 325).—Bartho- 
lomew Pigot, of Aston Rowant and Ickford, 
Oxfordshire, ob. 1558, had, by his wife Juliana, 
daughter of Thomas Lenthall, of Lachford, Oxon, 
& younger son, “George Pigot, who died in the 
Irish service, leaving issue by an Irish woman ”; 
and a George Pigott appears in the Irish Record 


Office, whose wife Elizabeth King is served his | 


heir, or takes out administration to him, 1595. 


Then, again, a Major George Pigott figures in the 
Irish’ rebellion of 1641 ; and George Pickett, 


Pigott, or Piggot, of Derryard, co. Derry, born 
probably about 1735-1740, is said to have mar- 
ried Lavina Smith, by whom he had inter alios 
a son, George Pigott, of Drum, in the same county, 
who married Margaret, sister of a Lieut. or Capt, 
Alexander Stevenson, of Knockbrack, and dyi 
Feb. 1, 1838, aged seventy-five years, was inte 
in Dungiven new burying-ground. Might I ask 
if there was any connexion between these Georges 
and the Rev. George Piggott, rector (1728-1736) 
of the parish of St. Michael, Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, who made a claim to the barony of 
Monteagle ; if is known about 
the ancestry of this clergyman 

Wine. Jackson Picorr. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


Rosert or Gioucester, 1622-1684 
(6" S. v. 277; vi. 138).—His eldest son Thomas, 
afterwards Mayor, was baptized Dec. 12, 1647, at 
St. Michael’s, Gloucester; three, perhaps five, 
other children were baptized at St. Mary de Crypt, 
Gloucester, where he was a resident. The registers 
of St. Michael begin 1553, those of St. Mary in 
1653. From 1650 he is found taking his part in 
parish and city matters, as may be seen from the 
old parish minute books and the records of council 
—_ In 1655 he is one of the four sergeants 
of a volunteer corps of two hundred burgesses and 
inhabitants, raised to ensure peace within the city 
when there was danger from Royalist plotting. 
He was senior sheriff 1664, and was buried Nov. 24, 
1684, in St. Mary de Orypt, where his wife had 
been laid, and where his children and descendants 
were buried down to the end of the last century. 
There were Longdens at Tresham and Kilcote, 
the parish of Hawkesbury, co. Gloucester, sub- 
stantial yeomen, from about 1450 to within 
memory. Robert in his will gives no clue to his 
origin, but Thomas, his son, mentions in his will 
(1702) lands at Tresham. I have searched the 
registers of Gloucester and of Hawkesbury (three 
years missing, including 1622), the P.C.O. wills, 
and the wills at Gloucester, the Gloucester free- 
men’s roll beginning 1653. What other source of 
information would be likely to give me the 

ntage of Robert and the surname of his wife 
Hewry Isuam Lonopes, M.A. 
Shangton Rectory, Leicester. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Popular Sayings Dissected. By A. Wallace. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


To anatom'ze popular sayings a sound judgment is re- 
uired as well as a wide acquaintance with literature, 
he demonstrator must know his instrumenta and the 

general structure of his subject. These essential quali- 

ties Mr, Wallace does not seem to possess. We shall 


best review his book by presenting a few specimens of 


his method. He seriously believes that the expression 
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* paying ® person out” has something to do with the 
French peine, Latin pena, and that “to curry favour” 
may, a8 a likely alternative, be from cowrir—like most 

vation-mongers he has generally got ‘‘ another way” 
if his first recipe is not approved. He propounds tbat 
the schoolboy’s “tip” is from the Greek diodolon, and 
his “lick” from “ lictor, an officer of punishment under 
the Roman code,” while “slang” stands for s-lingua, 
“not language.” This is surely mangling and butchery 
rather than scientific dissection. We learn further that 
* Hot as a coal” is far too obviously simple to be correct. 
It is, of course, a caile (French for a quail) that is pro- 
verbially hot (sc, in its temperament),and not the coal 
from the fire. That a “Babel of sound” really does 
refer to the Tower of Babel we are relieved to find, but 
that “ jerry-building” ever was “ Jericho-building,” so 
called from the readiness of its walls to collapse under 
less provocation than the ancient city, we beg leave to 
doubt. Then we have all the dear old time-honoured 
chestnuts about ‘‘my eye and Betty Martin,” “ setting 
the temse on fire,’ “bumper” and au bon pere, 
“quandary” and quw’en dirai-je, &c, Evidently the 
nineteenth century bas come and gone in vain for Mr. 
Wallace. T. Row and P, Gemsege made just such shots as 
these in the Gentleman’s Magazine a hundred years ago. 


Tue attention in the case of readers of the Fortnightly 
will be primarily attracted to the article, by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, on ‘ Mr. Balfour's Dialectics.’ Thie will repay 

So keenly controversial are, however, its con- 
tents, we are debarred from dealing with them. It is 
otherwise with ‘A Question of Courage,’ by Mr. H. 
Quilter, which is concerned with modern feminine revolt. 
In most domains of man’s business or pleasure woman is 
thundering at the gate. Has she the courage, other- 
wise the heart, to go through? Mr. Quilter traces in 
women “a determination, as settled as it is illogical and 
futile,” to retain the privileges em age | accorded 
women and the concessions they now ask, claiming “ at 
once the rights of an equal, the immunities of a depend- 
ent, and the respect due to a superior.” The attitude is 
compared, as the only — with that of the actor, who 
of late years bas demanded, and been conceded, “ the 
claim to the privileges of the artist and the distinction of 
the social aristocrat, combined with” what is euphemis- 
tically called “a comparative freedom from the obliga- 
tions and the duties of ordinary citizenship." Madame 
Blaze de Bury deals with the recently published life of 
the Duc de Lauzun. Mr. Claude Phillips gives some 
optimistic views upon ‘The Pictures of the Year,’ and 
an Oxford B.A, writes in favour of ‘ University Degrees 
for Women.’—Mr. Benson's article on ‘The Recent 
“Witch Burning" at Clonmel,’ contributed to the Vine- 
teenth Century, though sent in part as a protest against 
the infliction of the death penalty on those responsible 
for one of the most sinister proofs of modern ignorance 
and brutality, bas singular value, as proving the survival 
of the most antiquated, wide-spread, and curious of 
superstitions. The episode should furnish fresh illus- 
tration for more than one chapter of Mr, Frazer's 
‘Golden Bough.’ ‘A Journey to Scotland in 1435,’ by 
M. Jusserand, gives a lively idea of the difficulties, perils, 
and inconveniences that, in the fifteenth century, befel 
those home-keeping folk who underwent sea voyages. 
Men were as mad then on enterprise as they now are, a 
story being told of a knight in full armour undertaking 
to climb to the top of the mast, falling overboard, and 
being, by the weight of his iron apparel, drowned beyond 
possibility of rescue. ‘ The Gentle Art of Book Lending’ 
suggests a plan—not very likely, we fancy, to be adopted 
—ot furnishing country libraries. ‘The Celestial Em- 
pire of the West’ is nearer controversy than its title pro- 


mises. With every word said by Mr. Richardson Evans 
as to ‘ Advertising as a Trespass on the Public’ we are in 
accord. Two articles on the “ eternal feminine ” ap 
in Mr. Quilter’s ‘In the Days of her Youth’ and in Mrs. 
Gordon's ‘ After-Careers of University-Educated Women.’ 
—In the New Review Mr. Archer answers Mr. Street 
on ‘ The Criticism of Acting’ in the manner in which, 
on the first appearance of Mr. Street’s article, we said 
it was to be answered. Mr. Archer's paper is thoughtfud 
and brilliant. ‘The Gentle Art of Musical Criticism,’ 
by Mr. Runciman, taxes musical critics with grievous 
oorance. Sir Herbert Maxwell writes sparklingly on 
‘What about Amateurs?’ Before its appearance, the 
new issue by Mr. Nutt of North’s ‘ Plutarch ’ is reviewed 
by Mr. Whibley, who, as be is bound, speaks in high praise 
of Mr. Wyndbam’s new editi A poem by M. canine, 
‘A Eugénie,’ forms a portion of an excellent number. 
—Visitors to the South of France—which should, but does 
not, mean all travellers—will be profoundly interested 
in ‘The Comédie Frangaise at Orange,’ which appears 
in the Century. Performances, frequently musical and 
occasionally of works by the félibres, have for some time 
past been given, though we have never been fortunate 
enough to see one. A description, with illustrations, of 
a performance of ‘ Edipus’ given by the Théatre Fran- 
gais shows what added impressiveness and solemnity was 
attached to a representation in front of so majestic a 
structure. Mr. Sloane’s ‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte’ 
is continued with unabated interest. te reaches a stimu- 
lating point in the invasion of Egypt, and is still pro- 
fusely illustrated. ‘The Discovery of Glacier Bay’ and 
*The New Public Library in Boston’ repay attention. 
—The place of honour in Scribner's is given to ‘ Chicago 
before the Fire, after the Fire, and To-day.’ Very 
numerous and effective are the pictures of the city under 
its changed aspects. It is, perhaps, due to ingrained 
obstinacy that we prefer the Chicago of early times to 
the huge place that has been erected on its site. Under 
the title of ‘ American Wood Engravers’ Frank French 
is treated, The history of the last quarter of a century 
in America is agreeably continued, and there is a paper 
on ‘The Wheel of To-day,’ which shows that bicycl 
is as assiduously pursued in America as in England, a 
that feminine costumes are no more graceful there than 
here.—The literary articles in Temple Bar are better, as 
well as more readable, than those in any review or maga- 
zine, merit of style rather than novelty of subject or 
reputation of writer seeming to dictate their tance. 
Two capital literary papers are on Lockhart ost tan x 
‘ Weather Preferences of Authors’ is also an excellent 
paper, and ‘ The Modern Novel’ bas some well-merited 
satire. ‘Letters of Edward Fitzgerald’ stil] constitute 
the most interesting portion of the contents.—A very 
animated description of the Battle of Copenhagen, from 
a midshipman who took part in it, forms an accept- 
able feature in Macmillan's. ‘A Forgotten Satire,’ 
which deals with ‘ Chrysal,’ should perhaps have been 
called an “almost forgotten satire.” ‘The Disappear- 
ance of the Smaller Gentry’ depicts one of the signs of 
the times. ‘On a Devonshire Trout Stream’ and ‘ Of 
Cabbages and Kings’ may be read with pleasure.—‘ The- 
First Wooing of Mary Stuart,’ in the Gentleman's, seems 
written from a strongly Scottish point of view. ‘The 
Curfew, its Origin and History,’ bas an agreeable anti- 
quarian flavour, and may be commended to our readers, 
as embodying most that can be said on the subject, 
with some things not generally known. That hardest 
of sceptics, Cyrano de Bergerac, is also the subject 
of a contribution. — The Pall Mall bas, among much 
lighter matter of abundant interest, some serious 
contributions, The fourth part of Sir Evelyn Wood's 
‘Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign’ is no less valuable 
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and important than ped rtions. ‘ Portsmouth 
Past and Present,’ ‘ Chancellor Erskine,’ and ‘ Evo- 
lution in Early Italian Art’ are all excellent.—Once 
more the excerpt from the ‘ Memoirs of a Minister of 
France’ proves the most interesting portion of the 
English Iilustrated, A picturesque account is supplied 
of the Chateau d’If, and there are pictures of Dalmeney 
House and Park.—Mr. Andrew , in Longman’s, 
> very vividly, from recently published volumes, 
*Tbhe Home Life of the Verneys.’ ‘Rambles of Phil- 
ornithos’ may be warmly commended to all lovers of 
country rambles.—‘ A Colony for Lunatics’ and ‘ The 
Vintae Time’ arrest attention in the Cornhill.—The 
contents of Belgravia are pleasantly varied. 

Chapman's Magazine of Fiction has a well-chosen 
selection of stories, short or serial. One on * The Bishop's 
Ghost and the Printer’s Baby’ deals with some quaint 
forms of superstition and folk-lore. It supplies an 
instance, imaginary, of a creature, an existence—what 
sball we say!—in the way to be twice a ghost, or, to 
parody a phrase of the younger Colman, “two single 
ghosts rolled into one.” 

In the June number of the Journal of the Ex-Libris 
Society the editor, Mr. W. H. K. Wright, deals with the 
work of Mr. W. BR. Mayer, whose desi blend hap- 
pily fantasy and decorative heraldry. David Garrick's 

, once common enough, but now not easily encoun- 

, is reproduced, @ propos to an imaginary conversa- 
tion between Goldsmith, Johnson, and Boswell. Among 
numerous other interesting roductions is the plate of 
Sir William Brownlowe, of ton, dated 1695. The 
enthusiasm concerning book-plates seems to be as great 
in America as here, a single plate having been recently 
sold in Boston for seventy-five dollars, 


Tue publications of Cassell lead off with Brewer's 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, Part X., “ Motley " to 
“Pentreath.” Among articles in which improvement 
is visible may be counted “ Nebuchadnezzar” (in which 
much matter from ‘ N. & Q.’ is inserted), “ Necklace,” and 
“ Nihilist.” The last, indeed, does not ap in the former 
edition —Cassell’s Gazetteer, Part XXI., has a map of 
Somersetsbire, a full account of Girton College, and 
good articles assigned to Gainsborough and Galway.— 
Among the likenesses in the Universal Portrait Gallery, 
Part ViIL, are the Queen, Lord Wolseley, Maarten 
Maartens, Mr. Frank Dicksee, Prof. Vambéry, and Mr. 
Hall Caine. 


WirtH sorrow too deep for words we record the death 
of Mr. George Bentley. He had been in failing health 
for some time ; but having got through the severe winter, 
it was hoped that bis life would have been prolonged ; 
but on Wednesday, May 28, he was suddenly attacked 
with heart disease, and died at his residence at Upton 
after « few hours’ illness, Mr, George Bentley entered 
the Burlington Street firm in 1870, being in that year 
taken into partnership by his father, Mr. Ric 
Bentley, who, as is well known, commenced business 
with Mr. Colburn in 1829, from whom he ed in 
1832. In 1837 Mr. Bentley started ’s Miscellany. 
In 1866 this was incorporated with Temple Bar, of 
which Mr, George Bentley was editor at the time of 
his death. Many accounts of the founding of the 
firm of Richard Bentley & Son have appeared from 
time to time in the press, and an interesting account, 
by Mr. 8. R. Townshend Mayer, of the first publisher 
of the name of Bentley, temp. C IL, was given 
in ‘N. & Q.’ of April 12, 1879; but the most com- 
~~ history is to be found in Le Livre for October, 

885. This was reprinted, with additional notes, for 
private circulation, in July, 1886, the volume being 


illustrated with two most speaking portraits of Richard 
Bentley and his son. Mr. George Beatiey became head 
of the firm on the death of his father in 1871, and in 
1884 he took his only son Richard into erahip, upon 
whom, for many “y- owing to the delicate state of his 
father’s health, the active management of the business 
has devolved. Mr. George Bentley was a frequent con- 
tributor to what he was pleased to call “ that invaluable 
little paper Notes and Queries.” A great lover of books 
and an admirer of nature, he considered the best two pos- 
sessions that a man could have were a library and a good 
old-fashioned garden full of roses, of which he was a 
careful cultivator, and of sweet-smelling flowers. He 
delighted in the quiet aspect of life, and cared not for the 
“glare and glitter of modern society, with its crowded 
evening assemblies, and the other amusements of an age 
ravenous for gossip." He would modestly describe him- 
self as “not a man of learning, but as a mere lover of 
books. I play about the honey collected by the learned 
bees and sympathize with their wisdom and the consola- 
tion os got out of their learning.” Mr. Bentley must 
have left a valuable collection of co ndence, for in 
his quiet retirement at Upton he held frequent com- 
munication with many of thoee best known in literature. 
On Wednesday, in the bright sunshine and with the 
_ singing of the birds, he was borne through his lovely 
garden to Upton churchyard, and there laid in a grave 
| all beautiful with the roses he had loved so well. He 
will be gratefully remembered for his kindly advice 
to young authors, readily and cheerfully given, while to 
his friends bis noble, unselfish character, his pure and 
blameless life will ever be a bright example. We can 
well say of him what he once said of one of his friends: 
“ He has passed away, and lies in peace— 

In the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever— 
leaving a memory sweet as June roses, and likely to 
endure until every friend he had has likewise passed 
away. 

Mr. Granvitie Leveson Gower, of whose unfortunate 
death we hear with extreme regret, was the G. L, G, of 
these columns, in which he wrote up to the end. 


Hotices to Corresyondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
| signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 

appear. mdents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 
| Txopors Monson, Mass., U.S. (“ Stamps” . 
| —In the cases to which you refer British halfpenny or 
penny stamps are usually indicated. 
| Errata,—P, 253, col. 1, 1. 11 from bottom, for “ einis” 
| read cinis ; p. 272, col. 1, 1. 17, for “* History of Sign- 
boards’” read ‘ Story of the London Parks,’ 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ''—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

| We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
| to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Book: -PLATES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED and 
Wood. pout tree Twenty. Stampa —THOMAS MORING, 52, High 
Holborn, , W.C. Established 1791. 


R. GILDERSOME - DICKINSON, of Eden 


NDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ‘ANTIQUARIAN 
INYBESTIG. —For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnstile, Lond 


ME; GERALD MARSHALL SUPPLIES 
MATERIAL for FAMILY HISTORIES on moderate terms. 
Will Abstracts, which are the backbone of Pedigrees, at cheap rates. 
Advice free.—1, High-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


ARMORIAL FAMILIES. By A. C, FOX- 


DAVIES. 1,200 pages, 4to. 1895. Perfect copy, uncut. Beauti- 
= executed Engravings of Arms (112 pages). Published Pive 
Guipess. Sent free on recel price by Kev. J. BE. VAUX, 


67, Claverton-street, Pimlico, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS 
P. PUTNAM'S | SONS, UBLISHERS and 


of 27 and 29, West %, BEDFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, om the most favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


Catalogues sent on appli 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
ER BAN K. 
Sou = -lane, London. 
aliowed on DEPOSITS, 


TWO-AND-«-HALF PERK CENT 
able on demand. 
“Ty O PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 
SAVINGS DBPARTMENT. 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank ie ge ame oD 
allows Loterest monthly om each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HUUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT Th for FIVE SHILLINGS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

This Branch of the Library, which has been 
considerably increased, now contains upwards of 
80,000 Books in FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
and ITALIAN for CIRCULATION and SALE. 

A Complete List of the New Publications added 
to the Library is issued every month, and will be 
sent to any address postage free on application. 


CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS for 1895, 
1s. 6d. each. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 
30-34, New Oxford-street ; 
241, Brompton-road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., London ; 
and Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


Books (Second-hand, Miscellaneous).—A CATA- 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—FURNISHED APART- 

MENTS. A few minutes from 8B Station and fifteen minates 

from L. and Brighton. South Aspect Flessant Position. Near to the 
Common and Pantiles —K. G., 18, Claremont-road. 


STICKPHAST Paste sticks, 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Righth With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


“ Has, we are glad to reached an eighth edition. which enables 
this excellent introdaction ‘to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 


EDWARD STANFORD, 2 and 27, Cockspar-street, Charing Cross, 


Third Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 


most interesting Facta in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA PRAS. 


“ Well adapted to accomplish their purpose.”” 
Dr. B. A. Gorn, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockepur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


“ Honest Water which ne'er left man i’ the mire.” 
* Timon of Athens,’ Act I. sc. ii. 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under oo to Her Majesty 


PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGBSTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 


Santen ices -—Case of 50 Bottles, or doz. Case of 100 Halt- 
; Or 4s.6d. doz. Case of 100 Quarter-bottles, or 3s. 6d. 
doz. Cases and bottles free 


JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


BEAND & 41 SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YORE and GAME PIES; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


~PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Ne) Caution. — Beware of Imitations Sole Addres— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYPAIR, W. 
W HAT MONEY CAN DO.—Money can do a 


great deal, bat it cemnot do everything It cammot stop the 
passirg of time, it cannet make us young ega’n, it cannot renew with 
—- the enfeebied frame In the face of the demon ill-health, rich 


Ric poor have to seek the rame 
remec'es, and wise, inceed, are they if, in their sorrow and suffering, 
they ture to HOLLOWAY % PILLS and OINTMENT. These are 


within the reach asof ts Bo tale 
testimony, but the yt etpertence, which has deciared 


Holloway to be the poor ma 's friend 
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= NEW NOV 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8, VII Jonz 8, 95, 


Beery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


and the DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHENEUM contains Articles on 

GENERAL HAMLEY 

MR. REBCHING'S POEMS. 

The MAKING of the ENGLAND of ELIZABETH. 

The EVIL EYE 

GUELPHS and GHIBELLINES 

The Three Graces, A Lost Endeavour, 
Cherryfield Stirling's Son, Mary ; 
of Christine noche 

GENBALOGICAL 

MANUALS of ORIENTAL and AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 

COLONIAL LITERATURE. 

FRENCH LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

RHONA BOSWELL'S LOVE-LETTER. by Theodore Watts — SIR 
CHARLES MURRAY, K Ch —GEORGE WASHINGTON and the 
EARL of BUCHAN—MR DYKES CAMPRELL— ELEPHANT: 
ALABASTER—MR. BENTLEY—MK. LOCKER-LAMPSON. 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE—Prof. Smith's Mathematical Papers, Library Table; The 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich , Societies , Meetings , Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Old Chelsea ; The Salons of Gossip 

MUSIC—The Week , Library Table , Gossip, Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table , Gossip 


The ATHENAZUM for June 1 contains Articles on 
FREEMAN'S LIFE and LETTERS 
JEBB'S EDITION of SOPHOCLES 
The DEFENCE of PLEVNA 
The EARLY HISTORY of WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


NEW NOVELS—Colonel Norton . A Daughter of the Soi] ; An Arranged 
Marriage, A Fatal Reservation, An Episode at at Schmeks, Miser- 


rima 

MINOR BIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 
MISSIONARY LITERATURE 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
‘The LIFE and LETTERS of E. A. FREEMAN.” 
DEFOES LIBRARY 
NOTES from CAMBRIDGE. 

4 LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE—Elementary Manuals , Societies ; Meetings , Gossip. 
Archwological Notes; Sales; 


FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy, 
; Various Concerts; Gossip, Performances Next 


DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table, Gossip 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, E.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


The Story | Forming the Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr, Baring-Gould’s 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rev, 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A, 
A New Edition, with several Hundred Illustrations, 
Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX. 
Vol. XVI. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 


BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
OF ART, 


By the late Very Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D, 


A New Edition, 
With numerous Corrections and sareronaeney 
By the Rev, AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 


* Lives of the Saints,’ 


THE UNCANONICAL AND 


APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
included in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
Additional Matter found in the Vulgate and other Ancient 
he — ee Introductions to the several Books and Frag- 

Marginal Notes and R ; anda G 
to the Apocrypha, 


By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral 
St. Alban’s, and Examining Cha: plain of the the Bishop. * 


Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, l0s. 6a 


THE DAILY ROUND. 
MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED TO 
THE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 48. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Persian roan, 
6s.; morocco, 9s. ; and in several other sizes, 


THE GOSPEL STORY. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY GOSPELS, 


Containing the Narrative of Our Bessed Lord’s 
Life and Ministry. 


By the Rev, W. MICHELL, M.A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Bath and Wells, 


A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols, cloth, és, 


London: J. WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane. 


FRANCIS 


Printed by Athenrum Press, bream's- buildings. Chancery-lane 
JOHN 18, at Bream's buildings, Chancery-lane. Jame 


and ee by the said 
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